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FURTHER SUBMARINE COMPLEXITIES 


IKE Banquo’s ghost the province of the submarine 

in warfare will not down, or shall we say sub- 
merge? No sooner does the state. department get rid 
of one knotty point of diplomacy than it is confronted 
with another, the latest to project itself usually proving 
the most perplexing of all. Thus, following close upon 
the near-settlement of the Lusitania controversy comes 
the avowed intention of the Germanic powers to sink 
all armed merchantmen of their enemies without 
warning, after February 29. What about the safety of 
neutrals and noncombatants in that event? What be- 
comes of the assurances heretofore conveyed from 
Berlin that the principles of law and humanity for 
which this country has been contending so persistently 
will be observed? There is a hiatus in the two attitudes 
that our state department will have to get Berlin to 
bridge. We can understand why Germany, which is 
armed at all points for war, should try to limit the 
scope of self-defense in opposing nations, but cannot 
agree with that viewpoint. If by arming the merchant- 
men lives of passengers are better protected from 
piratical attack, why forego the opportunity? In this 
country we do not confine the use of arms to our mili- 
tary. The right of self-protection is fully recognized 
and licensed. The merchantmen should have similar 
rights. By agreeing to the policy of disarmament the 
allies are to be assured that their merchant craft will 
not be attacked without warning. But supposing that 
obligation is ignored—and the Germanic pledge, un- 
fortunately, not always has been held sacred—then, 
what? More pourparlers, more notes, more explana- 
tions, with the pernicious practices, meanwhile, con- 
tinued. We like it not. 


AMPLE REASON FOR PROTESTING 


| 2 ieee Sea at a gathering of more than three hun- 
dred persons at Temple Auditorium recently, reso- 
lutions were passed protesting against the folly of 
duplicating electrical equipment in this city for a muni- 
cipalized parallel system the esteemed Express ven- 
tures: “We would have thought this issue had been 
sufficiently determined by the very great majority the 
voters of Los Angeles gave to the proposal that Los 
Angeles should buy. or build a distribution system to 
be owned and operated by the city for the delivery, 
direct to consumers, of the current generated by the 
municipally-owned aqueduct power plant.’ Later, the 
Express, still employing the editorial “we’—as was 
consistent with the well-known attitude of its pub- 
lisher who aspires to be the “invisible government” of 
Los Angeles—is found saying: “We have devoted the 
most patient endeavor in a spirit of extraordinary con- 
sideration to the alternative of purchase. We did not 
wish needlessly to parallel poles or duplicate existing 
construction. We have wasted, to our great cost, pre- 
cious time in this endeavor. There remains as the only 
recourse compliance with the alternative command to 
build, solemnly delivered at the polls. That compliance 
is about to be rendered.” “‘Solemnly delivered at the 
polls,” indeed! Six years ago, the people, yielding to 
the cajoleries of the selfishly-inspired officials who have 
deceived them, voted $3,500,000 to conform to City 
Electrician Scattergood’s proposal to accomplish cer- 
tain things. He promised that the initial cost of the 
hydraulic works, two power houses, transmission lines 
and receiving station would he $4,494,000, the two 
power houses to provide peak load capacity of 74,000 
horsepower. Already, public funds to the extent of 
$4,750,000 have gone into one power house in the San 
Francisquito Canyon, and it is not yet completed. Its 


total capacity will be only one-half of the horsepower 
promised by Mr. Scattergood. Adding 4% per cent 
interest for five years, or 22% per cent of the original 
$3,500,000 and a total cost of $5,537,500 must be charged 
up to the one power house. Mr. Scattergood, clearly, 
is not to be trusted when it comes to making estimates 
since on this basis his two power plants, promised for 
$4,494,000, will cost in excess of ten million dollars. 
It is equally fair to assume that his estimate of $5,500,- 
000 to establish a complete distributing system in the 
city for light and power purposes is similarly awry. 
That they are not needed matters little to the advo- 
cates of municipal ownership and operation. But it 
should matter to the taxpayers whose burdens, as we 
showed last week, are already sixty per cent higher 
than San Francisco and forty per cent greater than 
Chicago. If the extravagant duplication program is 
persisted in Los Angeles will presently lead all muni- 
cipalities in the country in taxation. The pity of it is 
that only 300 persons have met to protest against the 
stupendous folly sought to be perpetrated. There should 
be ten times that number demanding daily the relega- 
tion to obscurity of officials like Mr. Scattergood whose 
“estimates” are so unreliable and so misleading. 


CABINET CLEAVAGE AND OTHER GRIEFS 

HEN two strong men come into contact, either 

physically or by impact of opposing ideas, sore 
muscles or sore feelings are an inevitabie sequence. 
When the two mental gladiators chance to be a Presi- 
dent of the United States and a member of his cabinet, 
naturally, the latter must give way, as was true of 
Secretary Garrison. He retires, however, with the sin- 
cere regret of everybody, whether of his party or other- 
wise, for the able former vice chancellor of New Jersey 
has won the respect of his countryn.en by the intelli- 
gent performance of his most trying duties as the 
head of the war department. Mr. Garrison was willing 
to compromise on the universal national military serv- 
ice that Colonel Roosevelt demands, by accepting the 
continental army plan, but Mr. Wilson demurred and 
favored instead the Hay alternative which does not con- 
template a federal reserve system and wholly rejects 
the continental army proposal. Mr. Hay of Virginia is 
chairman of the house committee on military affairs 
and a state’s rights advocate. Mr. Garrison’s position 
was clearly outlined in his note to the President dated 
January 12, in which he declared: “The very first line 
of cleavage which must be encountered and dealt with 
by the student of the situation is between reliance upon 
a system of state troops, forever subject to constitu- 
tional limitations which render them absolutely in- 
secure as a reliance for the nation, or reliance upon na- 
tional forces raised, officered, trained and controlled by 
national authorities.” On another vexed question Mr, 
Garrison disagreed with his chief—that of Philippine 
abandonment of authority at the end of four years, in 
which we are frank to say we think he is right. Real- 
izing that he could not maintain his self-respect by re- 
maining in office Mr. Garrison sent in his resignation 
and the public service ig that much the poorer while 
the Wilson administration is similarly weakened. It ig 
with anything but equanimity that a prospect of the 
elevation of Mr. Pindell of Peoria to the vacated port- 
folio is viewed. Recollections of the Pindell corre- 
spondence what time the Peorian was a candidate for 
the Russian ambassadorship cause a mental shudder 
lest the Illinois newspaper publisher shall be called 
to the cabinet. Meanwhile, the chief of staff of the 
United States army, General Hugh L. Scott, is acting 
secretary. If he might remain there all would be well, 
but as he is equally opposed to the Wilsonian plan of 
defence it is obvious that his stay will be only tem- 
porary. General Scott’s position is similar to that filled 
so ably in the German army by Von Moltke in the 
Franco-Prussian war. But as the duties of the office 
were not considered sufficiently engrossing, General 
Scott was sent from Washington to Utah, not many 
months ago, to assist in the arrest of a few Indian mur- 
derers, which is just another instance of the way our 
country uses diamonds to cut grindstones. A little 
more absurd, perhaps, than the appointment every four 
years by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, of the postmaster at Podunk 
Corners and a few thousand other unimportant places, 
but typical of our nonsensical practices. What would 
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happen if the president of the Southern Pacific ra‘iway, 
for instance, were required at stated intervals person- 
ally to hire and fire every trackwalker along the whole 
system. Yet the duties of a trackwalker are more nec- 
essary to the safe operation of a railroad than are 
those of the average postmaster to the United States 
government, 


WILSON’S PROBABLE OPPONENT 

R ESPECT for the great ability of Elihu Root of 

New York is not confined to the Empire State. 
We venture to say that no other semi-public man, not 
an office-holder, commands the admiration of his coun- 
trymen to a greater degree than the brilliant lawyer 
who made what is announced as the keynote speech 
of the Republican party at the state convention in New 
York City Wednesday. But the convention in New 
frained from committing its delegates to the Republi- 
can national convention at Chicago to Mr. Root or 
any other potential presidential candidate so that be- 
cause two or three politicians, designated as delegates- 
at-large to the party nominating body, are found de- 
claring for Root is hardly to be regarded as a state- 
wide boom for him as its choice. It must not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Root has been quite as insistent as 
Justice Hughes in opposing the use of his name in 
this way and when we reflect that he celebrated his 
seventy-first natal anniversary only a few days ago 
the unwisdom of attempting to project so old a man 
into a strenuous presidential campaign is obvious. Mr. 
Root is likely to be the temporary chairman of the 
Chicago convention. But that he will accept further 
honors is extremely improbable. No; the signs and 
portents continue to point to Theodore Roosevelt as 
the opposing candidate to Mr. Wilson, his doctrine of 
preparedness, long ago expressed, together with his 
natural aggressiveness catapulting him into the arena. 
If he is allowed to dictate the Republican platform, 
which is not unlikely, we regard it as morally certain 
that he will be the nominee of the convention despite 
the bitter pill he will prove to the reactionaries of the 
party who, swearing they will never accept him will, 
nevertheless, soon thereafter be found hurrahing for 
the doughty colonel, In that event the issue will be 
clear: Wilson and peace with honor or Roosevelt and 
a tread-on-the-tail-of-my-coat policy. We shall wel- 
come this simple presentation, since it avoids brain 
fag. So far as the tariff is concerned Wilson has de- 
clared for a commission that shall remove the vexed 
question from politics, hence the two parties are at 
all-fours on that score. There is no other great issue 
pending. We are willing to wager a lead nickel, how- 
ever, that the people will never go back to a high 
protection basis; they have had their eye-tecth cut in 
that direction. The Philippine situation may bother 
Mr. Wilson, however. He will have a difficult task in 
convincing the majority that his policy is worthy of 
indorsement. The four-years’ declaration is a mistake, 
we think. 


TRUE MISSION OF OUR POETS 
4) NVIRONED by so much scenic grandeur and 
4 dwelling in the midst of ineffable floral charms, it 
is not strange that a school of painters of distinct and 
pleasing personality is developing in Southern Cali- 
fornia. In the last fifteen years the advance in this 
branch of art has been little short of remarkable and 
eastern connoisseurs have not been slow to comment 
upon and profit by the progress made. Devotees of 
music, too, for similar reasons, have been greatly aug- 
mented, that form of artistic expression finding a large 
and intelligent following. Gratifying as this is, to our 
notion a still more felicitous development, attributable 
to vicinage, is that of the poetic instinct, which The 
Graphic is striving to foster by giving publicity to the 
meritorious work of California singers. We have be- 
fore adverted to the fact that Mr. Braithwaite’s An- 
thology of Magazine Verse for 1915 contains a list of 
nearly two score poems by Southern California con- 
tributors to The Graphic. Good as these are we 
discern a better technique, a clearer vision, a finer poetic 
fancy in the verse that has been submitted to us of 
late. In these singers, whom we may designate ‘as 
“emerging poets,’ we believe will be heard, eventually, 
the true voices of California, graphically reflecting her 
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many variant moods in mountain, valley and sea and 
bearing messages to the benighted east, that will be as 
a lure not to be withstood. Typical of the expression 
of this emergence note is the poetry to be found else- 
where in this issue of The Graphic, in which the trees, 
the hills, the sea, the “bigness” of the country are de- 
picted in no uncertain manner and with no little per- 
fection of craftsmanship. We welcome these interpre- 
ters of the beauties and gtories of Southern Californ:a 
and while we may, at times, make room for a poem faul- 
ty in mechanics, its poetic charm will atone for short- 
comings tkat time and facility found in practice can 
cure. Poetry is making greater appeal to the masses 
these days than has been evinced in the previous half 
century and it is an encouraging circumstance, for the 
lover of poetry will not tolerate the banatities and in- 
decencies that have been a deplorable feature of much 
of the modern journalism. Once get the standards of 
the people raised they will take care of the rest. 
Poetry, real poetry—not of the ridiculous “booster” 
prize type—cannot fail to aid in this ameliorating pro- 
cess and we shall presently hope to see a flowering of 
embryo poets that will shed a glorious intellectual per- 
fume athwart the chrome-yellow newspaper atmos- 
phere. 


ONE SELF-EVIDENT INCONSISTENCY 

ARAGRAPH sixteen, section eight of the Consti- 

tution of the United States provides for organiz- 
ing, arming and disciplining the militia. reserv- 
ing to the states, respectively, the appointment of the 
officers and the authovity of training the militia ac- 
cording to the manner prescribe1 by congress. This 
is one of the obstacles the nation has to surmount in 
an attempt at preparedness. ur forefathers, remem- 
bering only that a strong, centralized government might 
be used by an obstinate ruler to gratify his personal 
spite and desire for autocratic power, hedged our gov- 
ernment between extremely narrow lanes, and scattered 
the responsibility for the execution of all laws in helter- 
skeiter fashion; for in another paragraph the central 
government was given the sole power to declare war— 
after taking away from it all chance of getting ready 
for the successful conduct of military operations. 


jBrowmsings in an old 


Book Bhop - 


I HAD long wanted to add to my Khibrary that col- 

lection of scarce, curious and entertaining pamph- 
lets and tracts, in manuscript and in print, found in the 
first Earl of Oxford’s library (Robert Harley) selec- 
t.ons from which were first published in 1744-46 under 


the title of “The Harleian Miscellany.” This week 1 
unearthed at the Old Book Shop a reprint in twelve 
volumes (1808) of the earlier edition and a mine of 
interesting matter has been unfolded that promises to 
keep me in quaint reading material for months to 
come. Robert Harley was successively speaker of the 
house of commons, secretary of state, chancellor of the 
exchequer and lord treasurer and premier under that 
Queen Anne who reigned from 1702-14, a granddaugh- 
ter of the Earl of Clarendon. When the first George 
succeeded, the enemies of Harley procured his im- 
peachment for high treason, but he was acquitted, dying 
in 1724. He left a wonderful library especially rare in 
its manuscripts. The Earl of Oxford was acclaimed 
the Macaenas of learned men of his time and it is 
said that his chiefest delight was to be among his 
books. He knew these so thoroughly that it is re- 
ported he was able, without a catalogue, to go im- 
mediately to the least of them, upon hearing it named, 
though his library consisted of more than one hundred 
thousand different authors. 


In 1711 the earl was treacherously stabbed by the 
Marquis de Guiscard, a French refugee detected by 
Hartey in traitorous correspondence while a pensioner 
of the English crown. From his wounds he made quick 
recovery. In raising the chancellor of the exchequer 
to the peerage Queen Anne, after congratulating him 
upon escaping the parricide’s blow, used these words: 
“For we take it as an admonition, that he should not 
in vain be preserved whom the states of our realms 
have testified to be obnoxious to the hatred of wicked 
men upon account of his most faithful services to us 
and whom they have congratulated upon his escape 
from the rage of a flagitious parricide. We eladly in- 
dulge their wishes that he who comes thus recom- 
mended to us by so honorable a vote of both houses of 
parliament, should have his seat among the peers, to 
many of whom his family have long been allied, and 
that he who is himself learned and a patron of learn- 
ing, should happily take his title from that city where 
letters do so gloriously flourish.” 

I have browsed in many queer literary fields, but this 
collection of Harleian manuscripts is certainly the odd- 
est as it is the most prolific. All sorts and conditions 
of men, all kinds of women; soldiers, priests, scientists, 
kings, nobles, scholars, caitiffs; persons of all countries 
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and periods are considered in these delectable volumes 
which are of fascinating interest to the antiquary. Secret 
and unpublished history of kings and queens is bared, 
travel, adventures, great fires, great storms, ship- 
wrecks, poetry, satire, essays, court trials—the entire 
gamut of life.in ail its variants is treated in these en- 
tertaining pages and the origin of many a modern ta:e 
and famous story is revealed therein. In the Harle:an 
miscellany is reprinted the same story that inspired 
Defoe to write the notable history of Robinson Crusoe 
which he gave to the world in 1719, just five years be- 
fore the Earl of Oxford died. In volume 11 (page 40) I 
read these diverting headlines: 

“Providence Displayed; or a very surprising account 
of one Mr. Alexander Selkirk, master of a merchant- 
man called ‘The Cinque Ports;’ who dreaming that the 
ship would soon be lost, he desired to be left alone on 
a desolate island in the South Seas, where he lived tour 
years and four months, without seeing the face of 
man, the ship being afterward cast away as he dreamed. 
As also, how he came later to be miraculously pre- 
served and redeemed from that fatal place, by two 
Bristol privateers called ‘The Duke’ and ‘Duchess’ 
that took the rich Aculpuleo ship worth one hundred 
ton of gold, and brought it to Engiand. To which is 
added an account of his birth and education; his de- 
scription of the island where he was cast; how he sub- 
sisted; the several strange things he saw and how he 
used to spend his time. With some pious ejaculations 
that he used, composed during his melancholy resi- 
dence there, written by his own hand, and attested by 
most of the eminent merchants upon the Royal Ex- 
change. Quarto, containing twelve pages.” 


Then follows a reprint of this redoubtable quarto— 
what would one not give to be possessed of a copy— 
which tells how Selkirk, a Scotchman born at Largo in 
the county of Fife and bred a sailor from his youth, 
had sailed under Captain Stradling, in the Cinque Ports 
about the year 1705. It seems that the ship leaked 
(which, probably, induced the dream) and having a 
difference with the captain he asked to be set ashore 
at the island of Juan Fernandez. When fetched off 
fifty-two months later in the ship ‘“Duke’s” pinnace he 
was “cloathed in goat skins and seemed as wild 
as the goats themselves.” He told how he had lived 
on the melancholy island and how when his powder 
and shot were exhausted he obtained goat’s flesh by 
speed of foot. His agility in pursuing a goat “had once 
like to have cost him his life; he pursued it with so 
much eagerness, that he catched hold of it on the 
brink of a precipice, of which he was not aware, the 
bushes having hid it from him; so that he fell with 
the goat down to great depths and was so stunned 
and bruised that he narrowly escaped with his life. 
When he came to his senses he found the goat dead 
under him. He fay there about twenty-four hours, and 
was scarce able to crawl to his hut, which was about 
a mile distant, or to stir abroad again in ten days.” 
Thus the narrator of the yarn who, evidently, was 
one of the officers of the privateer rescue ship, the 
“Duke.” How quaintly and graphically old Defoe sets 
forth this episode in his glorious Robinson Crusoe! 


No mention of “Friday,” aithough the chronicler 
does make note of a ‘“Moskito Indian” who, according 
to Captain Dampier lived on Juan Fernandez three 
years alone and shifted much as Selkirk did till his 
rescue was effected. But that was twenty-one years 
before the Scotch sailor was marooned. Concludes the 
teller of the incident: “But whatever there is in these 
stories, this of Mr. Selkirk I know gives me reason 
to believe the account he gave me, how he spent his 
time, and bore up under such an affliction, in which 
nothing but the Divine Providence couid have sup- 
ported any man.” Then the narrator winds up with 
a bit of philosophical reflection on the truth of the 
maxim that “necessity is the mother of invention” and 
how much a plain and temperate way of living con- 
duces to the health of the body and the vigor of the 
mind. A description of the island of Juan Fernandez 
closes the account. 


William Cowper, the poet, must have been about fif- 
teen years old when the Harleian Miscellany was [first 
published and I doubt not it was the reading of this 
seafaring incident that inspired him to write those 
celebrated “Lines to Alexander Selkirk” beginning: 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the center all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


There are six other stanzas and I could recite them 
at the age of eight and kave never forgotten them. They 
were with me on many a storm at sea when I, too, 
strove to essay Selkirk’s career at a ae age. é 


Revelation 


I do not know the moment when your face— 
Your quiet face that scarce had won my glance— 
Bloomed into loveliness. Some merest chance, 
A word, a touch, before me in that place, 

Veil after veil withdrawn, your soul looked forth 
And spoke to me. So love was brought to birth. 


Then I, who had not dreamed such things could be,— 
O, what a wealth of comradeship was mine! 

What swift, far-ranging fancies, all divine! 

Time was no more. Only eternity 

Enwrapped us. Dreams, hopes, promises come true, 
Since, in that moment’s vision, I found—you! 


Ours is no new communion. Long ago, 

Age upon age, have mated souls received 

The vision. Soul of my soul, have they believed 
Even as we believe? Known as we know? 
Have they, across the peaks of day and night, 
Beheld the dawning of the infinite? 


—GRACE ATHERTON DENNEN 
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GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


'T’ HERE is to be an enthusiastic ce:ebration next 


Sunday of the first anniversary of the opening of 
he Exposition. The Preservation League whch is 
organizing the festivities intends thereby to stimulate 
public interest in its plans. The proceeds of the “One 
Year After” celebration will be devoted to a special 
fund for the preservation, or, rather, the reconstruc- 
tion, of the inspiring Column of Progress. It is pro- 
osed to re-erect the great column and masterpiece of 
sculpture in marble and bronze. As this will probably 
be the last public celebration at the fair grounds before 
the wreckers get busy with the big buildings, it is 
expected that many thousands of citizens will seize 
he opportunity to take their last look at the glories 
of 1915. 





Meanwhile, the first big project in the preservation 
scheme has been accomplished in the transfer of the 
California building to the state commission. The Ex- 
position’s gift to the state includes the building and 
$200,000 in money and land. Of this sum $75,000 is 
represented by that portion of the site owned by the 
Exposition Company, and the remainder in cash will 
be immediately available for remodeling the bulding 
for the purposes of the Normal school. The state com- 
mission will assume the leases on the remainder of the 
site and begin condemnation proceedings for its even- 
tual purchase. Sale of the present Normal school will, 
it is expected, realize $115,000. According to the most 
recent estimate made by Comptroller Durkee the total 
of the Exposition’s surplus will be about $900,000. 

x ok Ox 

Uncertainty over the re-opening of the Panama 
Canal will cause great activity at this port for the next 
few months in the sugar trade, necessitating the re- 
shipment here of New York cargoes. Walter G, Barn- 
well, assistant freight traffic manager of the Santa Fe, 
states that 250,000 tons of sugar are awaiting trans- 
portation to this city from the Hawaiian Islands. The 
monthly shipment to this port will be not less than 
thirty thousand tons, and the first of the sugar steamers 
is expected this week. The sugar will be sent to New 
York and Philadelphia by direct rail, the Southern 
Pacific and the Western Pacific sharing the shipments 
with the Santa Fe. 

* * 

Despite the nation-wide campaign for preparedness, 
recruiting in San Francisco and on the Pacific Coast 
generally is reported to be below normal. The only 
reason given is that industries are active and there 
is comparatively little unemployment. At artillery 
posts around the bay, where it is said that even the 
full allowance of men would not be sufficient to man 
the guns in time of war, there is a shortage of 200 
soldiers. 

cS * ok 

Stanford’s re-engagement of E. W. “Dad” Moulton 
as coach for the track and. field team is very popular. 
Moulton who had a long record of success in turning 
out track stars at the university, was released when 
the student body decided that they would use only 
graduate material to train their athletic teams. The 
approach of the spring meet at Stanford with the Uni- 
versity of California seemed to necessitate the re- 
newal of “Dad’s” professional services. 

* * * 


Local clubwomen express confidence that Mrs. Josiah 
Evans Cowles will be the next president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. E. G. Den- 
niston, who is chairman of the committee for the fur- 
therance of Mrs. Cowles’ campaign, predicts a land- 
slide for the Los Angeles candidate. Neither Mrs. 
George B. Sneath of Ohio nor Mrs. John T. Sherman 
of Chicago is regarded as a formidable rival. It is re- 
called that Mrs. Cowles won the admiration of 800,000 
clubwomen of the country when she abandoned her 
own chances for the executive office in order that the 
biennial of 1912 might be brought to California. Mrs. 
Cowles was then next in hne for the presidency, but 
there is an unwritten law against the hostess state pre- 
senting a candidate. The Biltmore Hotel will be the 
New York headquarters of the California delegates 
during the convention next May. 

ote 3 

San Francisco’s appetite for grand opera was meas- 
urably appeased by the thoroughly successful engage- 
ment of La Scala company, organized in Los Angeles. 
Next month we are promised a week’s visit from the 
Boston Grand Opera Company, accompanied by the 
Russian ballet with Pavlowa and Volinine as its stars. 
One of the features of the short season will be the 
production of Montemezzi’s “Amore dei Tre Re.” 
Lusa Villani, who was born in San Francisco, will sing 
the part of Flora, which she originated in Milan. 
Among the other principals will be Cio Cio San, who 
is reputed to be the ideal “Butterfly,” Maggie Teyte, 
Felice Lyne, Ricardo Martin, Zenatello, Ananian and 


Jose Mardones. 
x Ok Ok 


Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Winter of Los Angeles have 
returned from their honeymoon in Hawaii and are at 
the Palace. Lieut. Adna R. Chaffee with his wife and 
five-year-old son and his mother-in-law, Mrs. Dodson, 
returned from the Philippines on the transport Sher- 
man Sunday. 

SG 8 

According to R. P. Wheat, who for sixteen years was 
in charge of the Telegraph Division and Bureau of 
Posts at Manija, the American settlement is being rap- 
idly decreased. “Americans,” he says, “are all leaving 
one by one; there are no new ones from the states 
arriving.” 

* € * 

Poloists started the season in lively fashion iast 
Sunday with games at both Del Monte and San Mateo. 
The latter game was enlivened by the return of the 
veterans, Walter S. Hobart and Richard M. Tobin, both 
of whom made their debut on the polo field more than 
twenty years ago. R 

San Francisco, February 16. 
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V ITALITY in art has always reflected new phenom- 


ena in the world of action. In this respect aesthe- 
tic history is a standing refutation of the claims of the 
intermittent manifesto-mongers that they are the apos- 
tles of a new dawn. The well-spring of evolution in 
the creations of nature and the creations of man and 
the life principle in art that we call imagination are 
but different manifestations of the same divine force. 

Societies often stagnate and their art stagnates with 
them. But where shall we look for an instance of art 
stagnating when society was, so to speak, in a state of 
combustion? lt is not to be found. And that is why 
we receive with suspicion the claims of those who cry 
aloud in the market place, “Lo! We bring you a new 
art worthy of this new day!” For we have learned 
that the new art and the new day probably dawned 
together while the manifestoist was still busy inventing 
new names for things or even perhaps new things to 
fit new names, 

Of late years the air has been full of manifestoes, 
of new names and new things. It seemed as if all art 
was in extremis. There was no hope for it in this life 
and only a Phoenix-like rebirth could save it. Then 
there was a grand accouchement—several, indeed—and 
strange looking bantlings were held up for our inspec- 
tion, They did not look like art—poor art, hurried off 
after dying in childbirth to an unhonored grave—but 
the midwives assured us that they were, and added that 
as they were men ot honor we must needs take their 
word for it. 

More than one of these strange little creatures has 
already been christened the New Poetry. While they 
are acclimated, apparently, in Chicago and other places 
it is claimed that like most of our strictly high-class 
commodities they were imported from abroad. The 
fact seems to be, however, that like the “plats” in our 
fashionable restaurants there is nothing foreign about 
them but the name. 


Will the reading public take these things seriously, 
the vers libre and the lmagisms and the polyrhythm 
and the other eccentricities named and unnamed: 
Earnest writers for the magazines, the “barkers’ for 
the new literary show, are assuring us in no uncertain 
tones that the New Poetry has just come to Town. 
And one is urged to get into the game, as it were, and 
learn the names and the rules. I’or the New Poetry is 
not for the general, at least, not yet. To love and 
reverence these apostles of art unshackled it is neces- 
sary to be one of them. 


But we don’t want to be one of anybody. If the 
New Poetry is really in our midst let it forth into the 
highways and hedges that we may skip blithely in its 
train scattering posies and crying, “Whence come ye, 
jolly satires, whence come ye?” or words to that effect. 
We cannot accept the New Poets at their own or one 
anothers vaiuation. We can lend a patient ear to their 
manifestoes but we cannot take it for granted that they 
are accomplishing what they claim or that what they 
claim to accomplish constitutes a forward movement in 
the art of poetry. We can only read what they have 
written and then ask ourselves, ‘Is it leading any- 
where—to greater potentialities for beauty and imagi- 
nation, to a more rounded and comprehensive tech- 
nique?” 

The saying that the soul of a people is reflected in 
its art is true only when that art is not dominated by 
a few great figures. It is true of American poetry of 
today. But if no great figure predominates therein 
there, nevertheless, broods over it the compelling 
shadow of a poet dead. Walt Whitman’s genius is not 
seriously questioned. But he dealt the art of poetry 
in America a body blow from which it will take decades 
to recover. For he transformed our poets from seekers 
after beauty into preachers, moralizers, emotional sellt- 
analysts, millenium hunters. Challenging all philoso- 
phies, all political ideals, all aspirations of the individ- 
tial or society, remains the unsolved question—which is 
the more desirable, the beautiful or the useful? (And 
the “useful” of course includes “uplift” in all its mani- 
festations of thought or action.) As a nation we are 
strongly predisposed towards the useful; as poets the 
urge of the “uplift’ is gradually becoming an obsession 
with us. To beauty we are growing daily more indif- 
ferent. 

Consider “Songs for the New Age” and the “Spoon 
River Anthology.” The former are, concentrated Whit- 
man. One rather prefers them to Whtman because 
while Mr. Oppenheim inveterately hunts for the jewel 
of higher things in the ash barrel of life is is more 
vivid, more gimlet-eyed, if one may use the expression, 
and less inclined to preoccupied ramblings than _ his 
master. But, like Whitman, Mr. Oppenheim has 
elected to ignore both rhyme and rhythm in favor of 
a species of disjointed prose which acquires a sort of 
glorified accentuation by being hewn into segments. 
To call this “polyrhythmic” poetry as its devotees do 
is to try to cheat the public with a word. It is not 
polyrhythmic but arhythmic. In the hands of an 
ardent Imagist like Miss Amy Lowell it degenerates 
into a neurasthenic stutter. Its capacity as a vehicle 
for beauty and music is exactly that of prose. That 
Mr. Oppenheim does, on occasion, forget to probe our 
moral anatomies and seeks unsuspected heights of lyric 
beauty—as in the exquisite “Runner in the Skies”—is 
a tribute to his genius rather than a justification of his 
methods. It simply annoys us to find that one who is 
capable of so much should persist in doing so little. 

Our chief complaint against Mr. Oppenheim is that 
he has set such a horrible example. For while it was 
Walt Whitman who invented segmented prose as a 
form of literature he had no imitators in his day and 
we had all settled down comfortably to the idea that 
while that might be the most desirable metier for the 
expression of Whitman’s peculiarly American genius 
there would be no competitors in that most original 
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field. But now polyrhythmics echo upon every .shore. 
And what in a genius like Mr. Oppenheim is no more 
than an idiosyncracy in his imitators is mere sloven- 
liness, a fraud on the public, a manifestation of the 
great American ambition to give less for more money. 

Consider the Spoon River Anthology. Khymeless, 
rhythmless and totally without beauty or dignity or 
spirituality in any form, it has no title to the name of 
poetry. That it should have attracted attention is an 
indictment of American good taste. Of course, it is full 
ot “uputt.” ‘Lhe “poems’ are in narrative form and give 
the life histories of the crimes, misdemeanors, misior- 
tunes and matrimonial catastrophes of the vicinage. 
They are not in any sense pictures but bald resumes 
of the evidence in the case. Mr. Masters should go 
into partnership with Walt Mason. They could do 
fine team work together, Walt supplying the moral 
discourse and Masters dilating on the awiul example. 
To be in keeping with their art both should be seated 
on cracker boxes. 

Since the advent of the “Spoon River Anthology” 
“nolyrhythmic” poetry has become as fashionable as 
Charlie Chaplin. Fair women and brave men turn it 
oose on every conceivable subject from the rape of 
Belgium to Lincoln’s birthday. It is so easy and must 
be a boon to editors since it can be enlarged or short- 
ened, concertina-fashion, by running lines together or 
subdividing them. Jt has made itself felt in England. 
ndeed, one poet, William Wilfred Gibson has aftected 
it for some years. Yet, down to the present time, its 
exponents have shown no sign of replacing Noyes, 
Masefield, Mrs. Meynell and other lyric poets in the 
public esteem. 

Perhaps, this is the psychological point at which one 
should pause and consider Imagism, not because it is 
uplifting, but because it likewise ignores the old poetic 
media. Nobody really knows just what imagism is. 
Marinetti’s glorious manifesto is entirely given over to 
generalities to which Kipling’s poety contorms just as 
clearly as his own though in practice his own verse is 
subjected to the most monstrous contortions. It is a 
new form of typographical entertainment. Ezra Pound 
has also assumed to explain Ilmagism but it is doubttul 
if he really understands what he means. He talks 
about radiant nodules and accelerated impressionism 
and finally winds up with the astonishing suggestion 
that the old Japanese kok-ku are really imagistic. But 
if the goal of lmagism is to draw impressionist word- 
pictures in ten words the cult can hardly be worth the 
fuss they are making about it. And it is certain that 
the earnest and quite long-winded contributions to 
“Blast” have a more ambitious ideal even if they don’t 
quite qnow what that ideal is. 

The charge of being ‘trifling’ may be justly made 
against the greater number of volumes of verse that 
have appeared among us in the last year or so, even 
where there is no substantial departure from the old 
poetical forms. One may regard Miss Harriet Mon- 
roe’s “You and I” and Miss Lowell’s “Sword Blades 
and Poppy Seed” as well up to if not above the aver- 
age of the total output. These poets gossip with us. 
They tell us how they respond to climatic and atmo- 
spheric conditions, to the spectacles of poverty, death, 
metropolitanism or rusticity or to the emotions of 
love, ennui or maternity. They do not point the moral, 
it is true, but neither do they adorn the tale. They are 
emotional self analysts, a weakness which has always 
distinguished minor poets as distinguished from mere- 
ly bad poets. All poets write subjectively, at times, 
but the great poets have done so only in medicinal 
quantities, to keep their spiritual systems in order as it 
were, while the minor poets do it all the time. These 
women and those of whom they are typical have in- 
sight and vigor but they do not lift up their voices and 
sing. Their music is the complaining of lutes. They 
do not splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of 
comets’ hair. They make marginal illustrations to the 
book of life. At times there is roughness and a show 
of force but it has the appearance of being artificial, 
like a stage heroine saying “damn.” 

Detachment and not emotion is the key-arch of art. 
Its life principle is the response of imagination to 
phenomena, not of the soul to experience. That is 
why a fat wordling like Shakespeare was able to write 
Romeo and Juliet. The really great artists of the 
world have always possessed in an unusual degree the 
power of concentrating outside of themselves. And 
the reason that about nine-tenths of what one may call 
the “lower criticism” in art is drivel arises from a de- 
sire on the part of his worshippers to interpret the 
artist in the terms of his works, as an example of 
which may be recalled the lady critic who just felt that 
the life of Richard Hovey must have been “one long, 
tremulous rapture!” 


It is well for the future of American poetry that we 
have two and perhaps more than two young poets who 
have never lost faith in the old forms, to whom beauty 
and music are the essentials of their art, and who in 
addition are always to be found ventre-a-terre in pur- 
suit of action, energy and what one might call head- 
room. Both Knibbs and Vachel Lindsay are land- 
lubber editions of the “beer and salt water” school, of 
which Masefield is the most illustrious example. It 
cannot be said of them that they do not lift up their 
voices and sing. They roar to the skies, lift the roof. 
It is vast, exhilarating, intoxicating. And, quite often, 
it is poetry. Knibbs is of a somewhat narrow purview 
and has borrowed freely from Noyes, but there are 
moments when he can stir us strangely. Vachel Lind- 
say is sometimes carried away by the intoxication of 
the music of his words, so that he becames incoher- 
ent, barbarous, uncouth. It is said that he rather 
fancies this sort of thing and is picturing himself as 
the creator of a new art, a sort of religious revival in 
word-music; an aesthetic Baptist Shout. It is to be 





hoped that he will recover from this idea. For of all 
American poets of the last decade he alone seems to 
have the makings ot a great poet, in that poetry is to 
him a part of his lite, a skin rather than a smging robe, 
a chronic condition of mind rather than a mood, 


But Vachel Lindsay, like Oppenheim and Pound and 
Miss Lowell and Mr. Aldington and a few others, has 
all the earmarks of being “handpicked” and is running 
all the risks incident to that condition. It is interest- 
ing if not very profitable to try to fix the responsibility 
for this rarified atmosphere that clings about the best 
of our younger bards. In the past, the literary editor 
or critic has been usually urged to one of two ex- 
tremes, being either impelled to criticize to the point 
of condemnation or rendered incapable of judgment by 
an enthusiastic desire to discover genius “in the born- 
ing.” But the kind of critic that killed John Keats has 
iong passed from our midst. The nearest thing to him 
that survives is the weary editor to whom a poem is 
merely so many sticks of copy to be conveniently 
sandwiched in between the serial story of intense heart 
interest and Carlottas new recipes for potato salad. 
Provided it isn’t indecent—a feattire all male editors 
subconsciously look for in poetry—or humorous, which 
is equally unpardonable, the poem will be accepted 
(though not as a rule paid for) on the sole basis of 
length. 


On the other hand, the lilimitable Enthusiasts are 
enjoying a rather considerable innings just now. They 
are in nearly all cases women. We find them today in 
control of periodicals of varying stability striving sin- 
cerely if not always judiciously to act as poetry’s guide, 
philosopher and friend. This intense and unhumorous 
but deeply enthusiastic coterie of feminine incense 
burners is to be identified (in the main) with what one 
may call the Chicago Mutual Admiration School. 

Professor Courthope, in one of his books dealing 
with the history of the poetic art, elaborates the state- 
ment that there can be no life in poetry without law in 
taste. And the decent opinion ot the world of letters 
shares that view with him. But it happens that law in 
taste is the one quality that woman’s mind is practical- 
ly devoid of. If we consider the spheres in which 
women have been active in the past, religion, dress, 
dancing and so forth, we observe the strongest tend- 
ency to depart from that which is orderly and regular 
and to rush with no discrimination but immense vehe- 
mence in pursuit of that which is startling and bizarre. 
The Emperor Augustus was compelled to pass laws 
to restrain women from religious eccentricities. And 
nearly every nation has at one time or another enacted 
legislation to curb excesses in dress. And in particular 
is the statement true in respect to art. The Twenty 
Lovesick Maidens who hung upon the lips of Bun- 
thorne were symbolic of the attitude of the sex in such 
matters. Women are the natural prey of the literary 
and artistic imposter, the first feverish explorers into 
new and meretricious cults. 


This feminine influence may not completely explain 
a common tendency to eccentricity in men so divergeny 
in craftsmanship and ideals as Ezra Pound, Vachel 
Lindsay and James Oppenheim, but it at least furnishes 
a valuable clue to the mystery. And the case against 
Miss Monroe, Miss Anderson and others of their kind 
is strengthened by the knowledge that poetry is now- 
adays read almost exclusively by women—if we except 
tne poems of Mrs. Elia Wheeler Wiicox, which are 
commonly supposely to wring rude sobs of contrition 
for their blasted lives from huge navvies who read the 
Hearst newspapers going home from work—and is 
preserved to us as an art largely through the activities 
of certain women’s clubs. 


To the reasonable mind the idea of a conscious 
movetnent in art springing as it were fully-armed or 
rather with a trade name and a full set of articles of 
incorporation from the brains of young men chafing 
in the vigor of their salad days at the conservatism of 
their elders, is all wrong. Coleridge did not prefix the 
“Ancient Mariner” nor Wordsworth “We Are Seven” 
with a “manifesto” of the Romanticists. Browning 
never thought to explain by what birthpains of tech- 
nique or emotion he was delivered of Sordello. And 
Houseman, Masefield and others of what one may call 
the Post-Arthurian school left it to the world to dis- 
cover that they had evolved a more simple and vigor- 
ous type of poetry. The world has been full of change 
and man’s intellect has developed through the process 
of modifying itself to meet new conditions. But that 
modification has been slow and for the most part un- 
conscious. So when a Post Impressionist or Futurist 
or a Vorticist assures us that a certain art is still liv- 
ing in the past and out of touch with modern life and 
that it must forthwith be rebuilt on an entirely new 
and untried foundation we are inclined to be sceptical. 
So it is with Imagism and Vorticism and Polyrhyth- 
micism. They may be advancing in spite of their ap- 
parent eccentricities. But we are little inclined to ac- 
cept them at their own valuation. The burden of 
proof is strictly on them. 


The truism of the charwoman who drank methylated 
spirits that you can acquire a taste for anything if you 
live long enough is of vital import in matters of art. 
Psychopathically, it is axiomatic that it is far easier to 
acquire an abnormal than a normal appetite. Taste, 
therefore, is not justified by the acquisition of it. What, 
then, is the criterion? It is this, that an intellect edu- 
cated up to an appreciation of the highest existing 
forms of art shall immediately recognize the innoOve- 
tion as an improvement on what has gone before. One 
might not expect Pope to admire the “Shropshire Lad” 
but one would expect Monet to understand Matisse. 
And as a matter of fact, making allowances for occa- 
sional senility the truly great artists of one generation 
are nearly always the sincerest admirers of the genius 
of the next. But if on the other hand the greatest liv- 
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ing exponents of an art can only be induced to appre- 
ciate the innovation by a long and turbulent period of 
auto-suggestion it is certain that they are simply ac- 
quiring a depraved taste. This is the only test of merit 
in art. There is absolutely no other. 


ROYAL TRAPPINGS AT JUNK PRICES 


By Randolph Bartlett 
NE of the most interesting events of the winter 


thus far was the sale of the costumes, jewelry, 
weapons, properties and other articles worn and used 
by E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe in their long 
career of Shakespearean productions. These were ot- 
fered at auction, and the stage world was present, en 
masse, to procure at bargain prices, souvenirs of the 
stars who have retired, so far as their mutual appear- 
ances have concerned. Sothern, too, will leave the 
stage at the close of the present season, though it is 
quite possible that he may be seen again. The lure of 
the farewell tour is not to be denied. Even such artists 
as Patti and Bernhardt have been unable to resist the 
golden rewards, until farewell tours have come to be 
looked upon with humorous doubt, though none the 
less generously patronized for ail that. We feel that 
it will not be a farewell, but for old sake’s sale decide 
to pay round prices for another look at our favorites. 
Mr. Sothern is rather different from the ordinary 
player, however, in that he possesses a sense of humor 
(vide his reminiscences in Scribner’s). lf he does con- 
sent to a return visit to the boards, I venture that he 
will permit no such banality as a broad heralding of a 
“last appearance.” 

But to the auction. Not alone were the Shake- 
spearean trappings offered to the public at this abso- 
lutely unreserved auction, but the garments of other 
roues as well. ‘he characters thus disrobed to provide 
spoils for collectors were Hamlet, Ophelia, Richara 
Lovelace, Mary Tudor (“When Knighthood was in 
Flower”), Jaques and Rosalind, Macbeth and his Lady, 
Captain Lettarblair, Rautendenlein (“The Sunken 
Bell”), Don Quixote, Charlemagne, Malvolio and Viola, 
Mare Anthony, Lord Dundreary, Petruchio and Kath- 
erina, Robert of Sicily, Rupert Rassendyll, Richelieu, 
Benedick and Beatrice, John the Baptist, Portia, Fran- 
cois Villon, Romeo, Juliet, Julia (“The Hunchback”), 
Kate Hardcastle (“She Stoops to Conquer”) and Lady 
Teazle. 

What an array of impersonations! Yet these are not 
the only parts that have been played by these two great 
artists. The catalogue supplied at the sale gives an in- 
teresting list of their complete repertoires. There are 
twenty-three more plays in which Miss Marlowe ap- 
peared, twenty-seven to the credit of Mr. Sothern, and 
one “Jeanne d’Arc,” in which both played. For these 
there were no costumes in the collection, but it was 
announced that a subsequent sale would include many 
of these, as well as costumes of characters other than 
those played by the stars themselves. But for the 
characters listed in the first sale, there were one thou- 
sand and fifty three numbers in the catalogue. Romeo 
appears to have been the dressiest little thing, boast- 
ing one hundred and fifteen different articles, but was 
run close by Benedick, that sprightly lover owning 
only four fewer garments and personal decorations. 
Juliet was the most fortunate of the ladies of this vast 
court, but the superiority of the stage male in the mat- 
ter of habiliment may be deduced from the fact that, 
even including two tall torcheres and a massive bed, 
Juliet owned but fifty-one articles, and in this far ex- 
ceeded any of the other women impersonated by Miss 
Marlowe. 

However, a second glance at the catalogue reveals a 
probable explanation of this rather surprising fact. 
Benedict, it would seem, was a rather fussy youth about 
his clothing, and liked to have many changes on hand 
for emergencies, or, possibly, not caring to trust to 
the laundries and dry cleaners in the one-night stands. 
Hence we find that he owned four pairs of pink silk 
tights, two pairs of wine-colored silk tights, four pairs 
of orange silk tights, three tan ballet shirts, four pairs 
of blue silk tights, one pair of grey silk tights, and 
many other duplicated articles of apparel. Now, these 
are rather intimate garments, it will be observed, and 
one looks in vain among the Marlowe articles for a 
similar array. A white satin underskirt was the most 
confidential of her costume articles to be found in the 
catalogue, a search failing even to reveal the well 
known nightgown of Lady Macbeth. 

But if the Sothern articles were the more numerous, 
the Marlowe ones were the more attractive. Several 
large rooms were filled with the costumes, most of the 
feminine ones being displayed on dummies. It was 
surprising to note the quality of material used in most 
of them. Heavy plushes, exquisite brocades, silks fine 
and sheer as gossamer, satins shimmering and billowy 
were among the common fabrics. Some of the gowns 
showed signs of long wear, but most of them were in 
excellent condition. The magnitude of the array, how- 
ever, had the effect of reducing the dimensions of the 
bids. Naturally, if only half a dozen gowns owned by 
Julia Marlowe had been offered, many persons might 
have been willing to pay large prices to own one of 
them, but with a hundred or so, the ratio between sup- 
ply and demand dropped considerably. Miss Mar- 
lowe’s Mary Tudor gowns, if not the most artistic, 
were among the most gorgeous in the entire array, yet 
one of lavender velvet with pearl and silver trimming 
brought only thirteen dollars, one in pink and white 
brocade velvet was knocked down for twelve dollars, 
and, more beautiful than either, a white brocade cloak 
with silver and amethyst trimming went for eight dol- 
lars. One would have imagined that these would have 
been worth more to costumers or theatrical producers 
who could easily alter them to fit other characters, It 
would seem, however, as if historical drama is passing, 
and there is, doubtless, a great mass of such things in 
storehouses, so that only personal or sentimental in- 
terest impelled purchasers. I watched the sale while 
the auctioneer disposed of the accessories of “Hamlet,” 
“Richard Lovelace,” “When Knighthood was in 
Flower” and “As You Like It,” and the highest price 
paid for any one article was thirty dollars for Hamlet’s 
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sword, which had a unique black jeweled handle. Two 
leather books, containing autographs, brought sixteen 
and seventeen dollars each and Ophelia’s grey velvet, 
silver trimmed prayer book, with silvered chain and 
buckle attached, sold for fifteen dollars, and her solid 
(though light) silver rope girdle went for seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents. The highest price paid for any 
of Miss Marlowe’s gowns that day was twenty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents for a light blue crepe with sil- 
ver and pearl trimming, a really exquisite creation from 
the Ophelia wardrobe. 

It is interesting to note that just when the devotees 
of Shakespearean drama were reminded of these splen- 
did productions by this sale, and bemoaning the retire- 
ment of the great favorites, James K. Hackett and 
Viola Allen brought their production of “Macbeth” to 
the Criterion theater, with the result that the reviewers 
are unanimous in declaring that Hackett is unques- 
tionably the worst Macbeth in the entire history of 
the American stage, while Louis Sherwin, of the Globe 
remarked that Viola Allen was so ladylike in the pass- 
age where she urges her husband on to his desperate 
deed that one felt that she was rebuking him gently 
for having forgotten to take his dyspepsia tablets. The 
only person whose reputation survived the storm which 
beat upon the production was Joseph Urban, who pro- 
vided the scenery. This is the first of the ventures 
launched by Hackett since he inherited a large fortune, 
and if he continues in the same line the legacy will 
soon be exhausted. 

New York, February 14, 1916. 


A Day of Trees 
O purple trees, 
you brood on the edge of the orange orchard; 
weave a veil of your blossoms, 
a matve veil of your shadows, 
to cover her gold, 
her red gold. 


Pepper tree 

adrift 

in the gold dust of the sun; 

you have decked yourself with sprays of rubies, 
rubies, pink-red, sift in the noon of your hair; 
you shake out your handkerchief of lace, 

and the perfume; 

you hide your blushing face 

shyly, 

against the vigorous young wind. 


Eucalyptus trees, 

tall and ragged, 

blown by a green wind 

along the sky-rim of the hill; 

bunchy clumps of leaves, 

you twirl and blur 

across the lantern of the sun; 

throw far your pungent cups, 

cover us with your lemon-yellow spheres, 
let your vermillion showers drift over us. 


Pagoda of fir, 
you stand against a saffron sky; 
the little moon hides 
among your tinkling bells, 
among the shadows of your porticos, 
from her lovers, 
her lovers, the slim, young poplars, 
who wait quivering. 
—PAULINE B. BARRINGTON 


The Hills of California 


There’s a charm in California hills 
That lures us, one and all; 
It is in the springtime’s rainbow hues, 
And the purple gold of fall; 
It is in the tawny brown of summer, 
As they lie brooding in the sun, 
Through the long bright days of sunshine, 
Waiting for the rains to run. 
It is in the mist that shrouds them, 
When the rain has ceased to fall, 
And over seas and lands afar, 
We seem to hear them call— 
Come back to California, 
Where the golden poppies glow, 
Come to my cool, green valleys, 
And my mountains crowned with snow! 
From this glorious land of sunshine 
No more I’d have you roam! 
Thus, thus our California hills 
Call all her children home. 
—J. O. B. 


Premonition 


From cro’jicks to the skysail-yards 
There comes a restless groan; 

The sheet-blocks, swinging to and fro, 
Complain with fretful moan; 

The port and starboard running-lights, 
From out the mist, half lost, 

Are blinking,—frozen half asleep, — 
Through green and crimson frost. 


Beside a bit I take the caulk 
Before the blinking red; 

But through the lashes of my eyes— 
There on the topsail-head, 

Above the kites,—the futtock shrouds 
Where sky-top yard-arms cross, 

I see a white, a something white— 
It is an albatross! 


I listen. Lo, it speaks to me! 
The words are faint and far: 
“The salty soul of a seaman, I; 
The tragic tale of a tar. 
You sleep tonight where I once slept 
On the deck of a luckless whaler. 
Sleep well me lad, for soon you’ll be 
The salty soul of a sailor.” 
—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 


February 19, 1916 


Santa Fe Overcomes Flood Disasters 


After several weeks of interrupted traffic, the Santa 
Fe line to San Diego reopens today and thereby hangs 
a tale! Every bridge, every culvert, every draw be- 
tween here and the Bay City went out when the floods 
came, following the heavy rains of three weeks ago. 
The river beds so long dry and insignificant were trans- 
formed into raging torrents that swept every object 
before them and defiied all efforts to keep them within 
proper bounds. The big steel bridge at Santa Ana 
was left standing, but the approaches were carried 
completely away. At Oceanside was a similar disas- 
trous state of affairs and at Del Mar the conditions 
were simply indescribable. San Diegito creek be- 
came a roaring, rampant river that reared up on its 
hind legs and pawed everything before it. Clear to San 
Diego, including the big bridge there, the tracks were 
flooded and all bridge approaches dissipated—which is 
the only word that conveys the idea of their disap- 
pearance. I suppose it will cost the company more 
than a million dollars to restore the ante status quo. 
By herculean efforts the road is equipped with tem- 
porary bridges, but it will be months before anything 
like the old-time solidarity of the right-of-way can be 
effected. In spite of this the hoi polloi assumes to think 
that all railroads have a great snap. Incidentally, Gen- 
eral Superintendent I. L. Hibbard was marooned for 
days in his private car and at one time he was reduced 
to two pegs and a domino board for sustenance. 


To Honor Frank Vanderlip 


Once a newspaper man, always one, holds true even 
if you happen to have the honor of directing the des- 
tinies of the largest bank in America and this evening 
my former Chicago co-laborer in the missionary field, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, is to mingle with the workers in 
his one-time profession at an informal smoker to be 
given in his honor by the Los Angeles Press Club. A 
happy idea has been hit upon in planning for the en- 
tertainment of the distinguished guest. He will be 
surrounded by men who were his fellow workers in 
Chicago, when he was financial editor of the Tribune 
there. Vance Thompson, who now lives in Hollywood, 
will be present, as will also Ed Insley, now of the Ex- 
aminer, while I, who worked on the opposition daily, 
am to have the honor of a seat at the Vanderlip table. 
Perhaps, the man of whom the banker will have the 
most vivid memories, whether or not pleasant I hesi- 
tate to say, is Clark Van Benthuysen of the Examiner, 
who once upon a time was Frank’s office-boy on the 
Chicago Tribune. The Press Club officials have prom- 
ised Mr. Vanderlip that he will not be called unon to 
speak but I have hopes that the flow of reminiscence 
will move him to tell a younger generation how he 
jumped from editor to banker. In my office hangs a 
fine set of bronze peace medals that he sent me when 
he was assistant United States treasurer to Lyman J. 
Gage. 

Newton Foster Fixes the Furnace 


Don’t ask Newton Foster how he injured the middle 
finger of his right hand. It is a sore subject—in two 
ways. When the oil-burning furnace at his house ‘‘act- 
ed up” the other evening his wife suggested that he 
call a stove man to put it in order, but Newton scoffed 
at the notion; unnecessary expense, and all that. Doff- 
ing his coat he descended to the basement. Rolling a 
paper he lit the end, turned on the oil and applied the 
blaze. Boom! A cloud of soot shot out at him from 
the open door, completely enveloping his face and shirt 
bosom, and causing him to cough repeatedly to eject 
the carbon from his lungs. He was so astonished that 
he retained his hold of the burning paper—until it re- 
minded him of his error. Then he let out a yell that 
brought his son-in-law, Bob Sherman, running over 
from next door to investigate. What Newton re- 
marked I cannot print. He fixed the furnace all right, 
but he ruined a forty-dollar suit of clothes and is still 
picking carbon out of his chest, to say nothing of 
his burns. 


Col. Holabird’s Good Stewardship 


When Col. W. H. Holabird last week sold the prop- 
erty of the California Development Company—the Im- 
perial Valley irrigation system—he completed a ste- 
wardship so satisfactorily carried out that even the 
wonderful figures telling of his achievement there con- 
vey but a faint comprehension of the manner in which 
he brought success out of failure. Six years ago, 
when W. H. Holabird, as receiver, took over the Cali- 
fornia Development Company, the property was in a 
dilapidated and seemingly hopeless condition. He has 
now disposed of it, pursuant to an order of court, a 
great and going concern, the largest irrigation system 
on this continent in actual operation. The earnings 
the year the colonel took the company over were 
$236,000. The earnings for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, were $509,000, showing an increase of 
$273,000, or 115 per cent. Out of these earnings the 
receiver had in the treasury on the day of the auction, 
$200,000 in cash and there was nearly $300,000 due for 
water delivered in the last six months of 1915. The 
Southern Pacific paid $3,875,000 for the development 
company, the highest bid. The railroad was the prin- 
cipal creditor. Col. Holabird remarked to me the oth- 
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er day, “Abraham Lincoln has been my model in more 
things than mere statesmanship.” He takes consid- 
erable satisfaction in quoting this remark of Lincoln’s 
from Ida Tarbell’s history of the great president, a 
motto which Col. Holabird has found leads along the 
paths of success: “I do the very best I know how— 
the very best I can; and I mean to keep doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all right, what is 
said against me won’t amount to anything. If the 
end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference.” 


Actor, also Poet 


Tyrone Power is a poet. The other night he was 
attacked with the divine afflatus and sitting up in bed 
he dashed off a poem that had disturbed his slumbers. 
Having succeeded in his object he rested peacefully. In 
the morning it pleased him so mightily that he could 
not eat breakfast. With his composition reduced to 
typewritten manuscript he rushed forth to find a critic. 
He found one in the person of Mrs. E. B. Jones, the 
erudite librarian of Hollywood. He dashed into her 
sanctuary, his hair tossed hither and yon, his eyes in a 
fine frenzy rolling, and asked permission to read his 
poem. Mrs. Jones humored him, meanwhile, wonder- 
ing when the keeper would appear and hoping it would 
be soon. When he had concluded he ejaculated, “O, 
I am Tyrone Power. Hope you like it.” She did; also 
the poet’s enthusiasm. [If Tyrone will send me the 
poem I will agree to print it without charging him 
space rates. 


Won the Domino Championship 


This item really belongs on the amateur sports page, 
but, for reasons, I will let it run in this column. It re- 
cites how the domino championship of Southern Cali- 
fornia was pulled off at the Robert Marsh home recent- 
ly, the finals having been reached by Isaac Milbank 
and Bob. Out of regard to his opponent I shall not 
give the score by which Bob came off victorious in the 
contest; I dislike to rub it in on the defeated party. 
But I advise Isaac to borrow the rules of the game, 
which are set forth in a pamphlet I gave Bob several 
years ago and which he appears to have studied to so 
good advantage? He is now open to all challengers. 


L. T. Garnsey’s Indian Experiences 


Tt was only a few days before L. T. Garnsey’s sud- 
den end that he entertained half a dozen of us at the 
club one evening, telling of his early experiences 
among the Indians, on the Platte river in Nebraska, 
when he was operating a trading store on the frontier 
in the late 70’s. As I knew the locality intimately, hav- 
ing traversed it in the early 80’s, his recital was of par- 
ticular interest to me, at least. Mr. Garnsey had had 
an adventurotis career and his lonely death, although 
sudden, is not without its pathos. He was an old resi- 
dent here and a pioneer in the settlement of Redondo 
Beach with whose improvement he was intimately as- 
sociated. 


Resting on His Laurels 

Lynn Helm’s long service as president of the Prince- 
ton Club of Southern California was concluded in a 
blaze of glory at the dinner given in honor of Presi- 
dent John Greer Hibben of Princeton University at 
the Huntington Hotel recently. Altogether, Lynn had 
held office seven years and after such a sabbatical term 
he had earned retirement, which his fellow members 
were reluctant to give. As I sat watching President 
Bovard of the University of Southern California while 
a diaphanously-appareled dancer occupied the floor 
space between the two wings of the dining tables I 
wondered how he was enjoying the occasion. As he 
applauded lustily I infer that he was not unduly shocked 
by the apparition. 


Crane, Not Stork 


With all due respect to whatever may have been the 
source of the San Francisco Wasp’s information that 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Crane, the popular society danc- 
ers, intended to settle down in that city pending an 
interesting domestic event, not unconnected with a 
long-legged bird, I beg to say that the idea prevails 
down here that the story is, so to speak, a bit exag- 
gerated. Mr. and Mrs. Crane gave their first southern 
exhibition of this season at the Hotel Huntington 
Wednesday evening and never before have they ap- 
peared to such advantage as on this occasion. Mrs. 
Crane was even lighter of foot and more fairylike in 
appearance than Jast year and her husband, also, seems 
to have increased in grace. ‘Their interpretation of 
society dances added zest to a decidedly lively supper- 
dance. The Cranes are the Vernon Castles of the 
coast. Once upon a time Douglas was a portrait 
painter, but with the coming of the dancing craze he 
found a more profitable profession. Mrs. Crane, who 
was Ivy Payne, an Australian maid, has bewitched the 
male portion of society in Los Angeles, Pasadena and 
San Francisco and caused jealous wives to keep careful 
eyes on their susceptible legal partners. But Douglas, 
himself, is not wholly immune, it is said, and his pretty 
wife is ever close by his side. The Cranes retirement, 
like that of the Castles on the other side of the conti- 
nent, seems to have been prematurely announced. 


Midwick Maids Get Busy 


T wish to commend the business-like in which the 
charming Midwick Country Club girls are setting 
about performing their leap year duties. None of 
the hesitancy, the coy shrinking which marks mascu- 
line wooing characterizes their advances toward the 
opposite sex. If this be a criterion of how the misses 
desire that courtship proceed, let the voung man take 
heed and remember the tip for 1917. Saturday, Febru- 
ary 26, the Midwick girls are to hold a “Leap-Year 
Dinner-Dance,” which will be just what its name in- 
dicates and no apologies forthcoming. The reason is 
stated on the club invitation in this wise: “The li- 
cense bureau of Los Angeles county reports no activ- 
ity. Courage, girls, the days are slipping by—other 
years may beat your record. Midwick to the rescue! 
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It will lend you its support and help you pick a real 
value, all wool but not necessarily a yard wide. SHOP 
EARLY.” Charming Phila Miller is “chairman” of 
the committee in charge of the affair. Her assistants 
are the equally attractive Eleanor Banning, Alice El- 
liott, Theodora Robbins and Clara Watson. It is all 
very well for these young women to jest so gaily of 
leap year, when everyone knows how busy they are 
kept rejecting ardent suitors. Their appeal to their, 
perhaps, less fortunate sisters is a most convincing 
one. Here it is: ‘“Can’t you spare an evening for your 
poor husband or gentleman friend and take him to 
the party? A leap year dance in every sense of the 
word—you must ask a man, make the evening pleas- 
ant for him, see that he meets your charming friends 
and has frequent opportunities to dance. In a word, 
show the men a snappy time and set the pace for 
them to follow. June is the month of weddings, so 
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don’t delay asking him to the party, and then spend 
the ninety-five days until the first of June in prepara- 
tion.” There is no chance of anything but a deliber- 
ate mistake in following the route the girls have 
marked out for themselves, and the men of their 
choice, for they even map it, showing the roads out 
to the country club and from there to the marriage 
license bureau, a chart I am fortunate in being able to 
reproduce herewith. The invitations close with this 
bit of verse: 


Young and old spinsters, 
Here is your chance; 
Get a man, catch a man— 

For our leap-year dance, 


To which I would append: 
Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 
And by maiden’s artful wooing, 
Spinster trials abbreviate. 
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San Marino Discovered 


Although the city of San Marino may be small in 
population and limited in size it is not lacking in fame. 
Ample demonstration of how far has extended the 
knowledge of the existence of the pretty, exclusive lit- 
tle town under the shadow of Oak Knoll was furnished 
this week when W. B. Rees, city clerk of the small 
municipality, received a letter mailed in London and 
carrying English stamps, which was addressed to “G. 
Gianfranceschi, Engineer, Republic of San Marino, San 
Marino.” For a small California town to overshadow 
in importance, in the estimation of the postal authori- 
ties of the capital of the world, even the smallest of 
independent countries is no slight honor. 


New York Also Falls for Lyman 


It must be cheering for Los Angeles victims of the 
smooth Dr. J. Grant Lyman of Panama Development 
Company fame, to reflect that not all the suckers are 
found on the Pacific coast. At last accounts Dr. 
Lyman, this time under the name of John H. Putnam, 
is fleeing from New York officers who want him to 
explain how he obtained $300,000 of easy money within 
two months in a brokerage business in the metropolis. 
Failing to catch the elusive doctor, the officers arrested 
Louis Thornet, otherwise known as *Thornton, who 
was a sort of manager of Lyman’s latest concern and 
who turned over $5,000 in cash and bankbooks for a 
smaller sum. How the speculative physician happened 
to overlook the five thousand before departing for re- 
gions unknown, is the oddest feature of the entire case. 
Thornet has made several interesting disclosures re- 
garding the picturesque promoter. He admits it was 
he who assisted Dr. Lyman in escaping from a prison 
hospital in Oakland. Touching on the trial of the doc- 


tor in Los Angeles for the Panama Development Com- 
pany frauds, Thornet is credited with saying that “Dr. 
Lyman reported his own trial for the local newspapers 
and in other ways aroused and obtained the sympathy 
of influential people.” One of these sympathetic friends, 
Gorham Tufts, a wealthy orange grower who put up 
part of the $20,600 bonds which Dr. Lyman jumped 
here when he disappeared from the coast, is now hot 
on the trail of the much wanted man. It is hard to 
suppress a sneaking admiration for so clever a swindler 
as Dr. Lyman. 


Testimonial to “Willie” Winter 

Los Angeles friends of William Winter—and he num- 
bers them by the score because of his frequent visits to 
his daughter, Mrs. Fielding J. Stilson of ths city— 
are much interested in the plans which are being made 
in the east for a special theatrical testimonial which 
is to be given in New York in honor of his eightieth 
birthday anniversary. President Wilson heads a com- 
mittee of more than one hundred men and women, 
prominent both on and off the stage, which is arranging 
or the testimonial. The date and exact nature of the 
affair have not yet been determined, but many well- 
known players already have signified their desire to 
do honor to America’s most distinguished dramatic 
critic. It is a worthy idea, William Winter is a leader 
not alone in dramatics but in literature and he is a 
iving, lovable link with what is frequently called the 
golden age of American literature. Augustus Thoinas 
is the general secretary of the testimonial committee, 
of whch William A. Brady is executive manager; Wal- 
ter W. Price, treasurer; and David Belasco, stage di- 
rector. 





Indorsing a Good Suggestion 


That suggestion emanating from C. V. Sturdevant 
and seconded by the Pasadena Star that J. W. Wood 
be urged to write a history of the Crown City should 
be made so emphatic that the former Pasadena post- 
master will be forced to regard it in the light of a 
command from the people of his community. Not 
alone because John Wood is a pioneer of Pasadena is 
he especially qualified to compile its annals but because 
he is the possessor of a mellow literary style which will 
make the book, if it is written, far superior to the av- 
erage citv history. Dr. Reid, an early settler of the 
San Pasqual region, beyond the Arroyo Seco, was the 
author of a satisfactory history of Pasadena’s early 
history, but his work stops with 1895. If he does noth- 
ing more Mr. Wood should carry Dr. Reid’s work 
down to date. 


Ruth St. Denis Captures Gotham 

“Made in Los Angeles” motion pictures are not the 
only theatrical product of this city “knockiny them 
over,” back east just now. Morosco has three success- 
ful plays going in New York and “So Long Lettv” has 
won Chicago. Latest of local entertainments to strike 
the fancv of the metropolis is that beautiful combina- 
tion of dances which Ruth St. Denis worked out at her 
Los Angeles school, “Denisshawn,” and which she is 
presenting at the New York Palace, the leading Keith 
house, with the aid of her company of Los Angeles 
girls. Miss St. Denis is proclaimed the biggest hit of 
recent years in vaudeville, her interpretations of Orien- 
tal dances havine made an even greater apneal than the 
Ballet Russe. According to Gotham dramatic papers 
the Keith people have bought off her other engage- 
ments and for a time she is to apnear exclusively in 
vaudeville. The excuisite girls still form a nart of 
Miss St. Denis’ aggregation and one of them, Ada For- 
man of South Pasadena, is given a solo number on 
the program, a Javanese dance which has won her 
much commendation. The New York Teleoranh the 
other day featured Miss Forman pictorially. Two other 
Los Angeles girls in the St. Denis companv also have 
scored personal successes—Sadie Vanderhoff and Flor- 
ence Andrews—and thev are to have a dancing spe- 
cialty in vaudeville on their own account. The Keith 
executives have notified them to prenare an act and 
next season they will be billed as the Two Beauty 
Dancers. 


Had Heard of “Leez Anglais” 


Consciousness that Los Angeles really is better 
known in the east than San Francisco is beginnine to 
penetrate the northern mind, to its great distress. Mrs. 
W. F. Morris, a well known hotel woman of San Fran- 
cisco, has returned home with the sad intelligence, ac- 
cording to the Hotel News of that city. which tells 
the tale as follows: “Mrs. Morris found California not 
so generally advertised, known and envied as she had 
imagined, and amazingly golden San Francisco less 
than orangy Los Angeles! There is no estimating the 
damage that the January floods and the across-conti- 
nent whoppers about them have done California, caus- 
ing thousands to cancel tickets and reservations and 
flock to Florida instead this season. At a Biltmore 
musicale matinee Mrs. Morris found herself seated be- 
side a haughty New Yorker who between numbers was 
bemoaning her eclipsed Europe. ‘Why not substitute 
California?’ patrioticallv interposed Mrs. Morris. ‘Cal- 
ifornia! Oh, ves, I’ve heard much of it and especially 
of vour Leez Anglais. Is it so beautiful?’ Mrs. Morris 
stiffened and severely perpendiculared her lorgnette! 
‘Los Angeles, indeed! But what of San Francisco?’ 
she gasped. ‘San Francisco? Yes. I’ve heard of it. 
too. Is it not one of your towns that had a western 
exnosition last year?’ she sweetly inquired. When Mrs. 
Morris came to. the apparition was gone but she ulti- 
mately refound ker wav to her Biltmore suite without 
summoning a maid and smelling bottle! What is the 
reason that California and San Francisco are onlv half 
or partly known about in the rich and harvestful Amer- 
ican metropolis? It is not far to guess the San Fran- 
cisco reason. Alive Los Angeles annually oozes and 
pJants over $100,000 in afar nublicity and follows it up 
with the bewildering delivery of its lures. San Fran- 
cisco oozes simply thin wind and a lazy supnlv of even 
that! What San Francisco needs is a ‘publicity’ mil- 
lion and an organization of vet-there men. It is a hig 
and beantiful ostrich but with its nut buried in the 
soft sand.” 





By W. Francis Gates 
T the concert of the Ellis Club, last 


Tuesday night, Trinity was crowd- 
ed. The place of honor was given to 
Frederick Stevenson’s new work, “Omni- 
potence,” and well it might be. Sec- 
ond in interest was Coleridge Taylor’s 
“Viking Song,” although Dudley Buck's 
“King Olaf’s Christmas” also was pro- 
grammed. But as King Olaf has “drank 
and muttered his prayers” five or six 
times from this stage in the last ten 
months, naturally, they were less effec- 
tive. Highly characteristic was Prothe- 
roe’s “Moorish Serenade,” though a 
much lighter number. Mr. Stevenson’s 
“Omnipotence” is cast along large lines. 
It calls for soprano solo with chorus, 
piano and organ. I have noted that its 
production in other cities has been at- 
tended with much success, and I hope it 
will be on the Ellis program again soon, 
as it is a work from which all the enjoy- 
ment cannot be extracted at one hear- 
ing. Mr. Stevenson has the happy 
faculty of uniting dignity with variety 
and climax; as a result, his larger works, 
even though as in this, the words are 
scriptural, hold the interest and have an 
emotional value while not sacrificing 
solidity and worth. This work will add 
no little to the composer’s standing as 
one of the foremost exponents of schol- 
arly and interesting choral music in 
America—there are a good many of the 
scholarly variety and more of the sac- 
charine. But he combines knowledge 
and ability with real beauty of thought 
and treatment. The soprano solo was 
taken by Helen Newcomb who presented 
it with clear, firm voice, though at times 
rather light for so strong a chorus. Miss 
Newcomb has a delightful voice, well 
schooled, leaving no rough spots or un- 
pleasant moments. She sings with a de- 
licious style, has a pleasing personality 
and in her other solo numbers gave evi- 
dence of her versatility of expression. 
Among the various club soloists the 
voice of Mr. Rhodes stood out as of ex- 
tra good quality. Mrs. Lott is now the 
pianist of the club and one who is at all 
times reliable and sympathetic. Ray 
Hastings took the organ scores with his 
habitual sense of fitness of registration. 
The work of the club as a whole was as 
enjoyable in the lighter unmentioned 
numbers as in those named. 


Based almost entirely on the south of 
Russia and Servian folk music, “The 
March Slave” is the opening number of 
the Tschaikowsky program played yes- 
terday afternoon by the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra at Trinity Audi- 
torium and to be repeated this evening. 
Many of the folk songs are used quite in 
their original style and the march closes 
with the Russian National Hymn pro- 
claimed by the trombones, tuba and 
basses. The Casse-Noisette ballet has 
been played here in part before and is 
always a favorite. It serves with the 
march for the first part of the program, 
while the Sixth or Pathetic symphony 
closes the program. Following the af- 
fair of tomorrow night the next concert 
to be given by the symphony orchestra 
will be the fourth popular concert, 
March 11 at Trinity. 


Clifford Lott, the well-known baritone, 
assisted by Mrs. Clifford Lott at the 
piano, will give a recital Thursday even- 
ing, l'ebruary 24, at the Friday Morning 
Club, with the following captivating pro- 
gram: Honor and Arms (Samson), Han- 
del; Vittoria, mio Core, Carissimi; Love 
Me. or Not. Secchi; Adelaide, Beet- 
hoven; Im Herbst, Franz; Murmelndes 
Lueftchen, Jensen; Die Lotusblume, 
Schumann; Die blauen Fruehlingsaugen, 
Ries: Israfel, Oliver King; The Butter- 
fly, Waldo F. Chase; The Cock Shall 
Crow, John A. Carpenter; Go. Lovely 
Rose, John A. Carnenter; My Native 
Land, Hugo Kaun; The “Tust So” Songs, 
Kipling-Edw. German, When the Cabin 
Portholes, The Camel’s Hump, This Un- 
inhabited Island, I Keep Six Honest 
Serving Men, I Am the Most Wise 
Baviaan, Kangaroo and Digno. There 
Was Never a Queen Like Balkis, Roll- 
ing Down to Rio. 


Having completed her eastern tour, 
Melha, the famous lyric soprano, is re- 
turning to the coast on her wav to her 
home in Australia, and will be heard in 
this city in one recital, Saturday after- 
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noon, February 26. So many people 
were disappointed on the occasion of 
the diva’s last visit to Los Angeles, in 
October, when only an evening concert 
was possible, that the announcement of 
a matinee will be most welcome. Since 
singing here Melba has met with unusual 
success in the east in recital, opera and 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. She will be assisted here by 
Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Frank St. Leg- 
er, pianist-accompanist. The program 
for Melba’s Los Angeles recital will be 
as follows: 

Trio, Andante from Concerto in C, 
Mozart, harp, flute and piano—Signor- 
ina Sassoli, Messrs. Puyans and Wald- 
rop; Mad Scene (Hamlet) Thomas— 
Mme Melba; Harp Solo: a. Gavotte, Ra- 
meau, b. Minuette, Massenet, c. Im- 
promptu, Pierne—Signorina Sassoli; 
Aria, “Sweet Bird,” Handel—Mme. Mel- 
ba (flute obligato, Mr. Puyans); Harp 
Solo: a. Old French Song, Perilhou, b. 
Le Rouet, Zabel, c. Marionettes, Ted- 
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eschi—Signorina Sassoli; a. Ave Maria 
(Otello) Verdi, b. Addio (La Boheme) 
Puccini—Mme. Melba; Flute Solo, Pas- 
torale, Doppeler—Mons. Puyans; Waltz 
Song, “Se Seran Rose,” Arditti—M-me. 
Melba. 

Ranging from the De Coucy of the 
twelfth century to the Debussy of the 
twentieth, J. P. Dupuy presented his 
French audience at the Gamut Club, last 
week, a program that touched the high 
places of French song art. The pro- 
gram was for the benefit of the French 
Red Cross society and in its presenta- 
tion Mr. Dupuy had the assistance of 
Maud Bernard, singing an aria from 
“Samson and Delila” and an Elegie by 
Massenet. The Orpheus-Gamut Club 
chorus also was on the program, Mr. 
Dupuy is in the front rank of local 
French singers and singing to his audi- 
ence in its own tongtte was accorded an 
understanding reception. He presented 
his selections in a manner that drew 
warm applause. This was Mr. Dupuy’s 
annual song recital. 


Opening his series of morning musi- 
cales at the Alexandria last Tuesday 
morning, Henri La Bonte made a _ pro- 
nounced business as well as artistic suc- 
cess. The seating canacity of the beau- 
tiful room was nearly exhausted in ac- 
commodating a representative society 
and musical audience. On the program 
were Constance Balfour, Jaime Overton 
and Mr. La Bonte, with Will. Garroway 
as pianist. These performers presented 
a well chosen program with the skill for 
which thev are locally noted, Mrs. Bal- 
four and Mr. Overton giving the main 
nart with an added grovnm by Mrs. Bal- 
forr. The second of these musicales 
will be given in the same room Tuesday, 
March 7. at 11 a. m.. hy Gertrude Cohen. 
pianist, and Mr. La Bonte. This idea 
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has been popular in New York society 
circles for several years and this season 
in San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
seems to accept it willingly. 

By far the most interesting announce- 
ment of the current musical season is 
that of the coming of the Boston Opera 
Company in conjunction with the Pay- 
lowa Russe Ballet to the Burbank The- 
ater for one week, starting March 6. 
The entire aggregation numbers 300 
people. The opera company includes 
such well known names as Maggie 
Teyte, the English soprano, Maria Gay, 
whose Carmen was so realistic that the 
proper city of Boston asked for a revi- 
sion of several scenes, Felice Lyne, the 
American coloratira soprano, Riccardo 
Martin, dramatic tenor well remembered 
for his delightful work here _ several 
years ago, Zenatello, the lyric tenor, 
Jose Mardones. the Spanish basso and 
many others. The Russe Ballet will be 
keaded by the incomparable Pavlowa, 
with the complete company which she 
brovght to the coast last year. March 
6 and March 10 there will be produced 
the much heralded “L’Amore del Tre 
Re’ (Love of Three Kings) to be fol- 
lowed by the ballet in Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite’ and “Snow Flakes.” 
One of the most unique presentations of 
the series will be that of “Mme. Butter- 
fly” when Mme. Muira, the only Japan- 
ese prima donna. will be heard in the 
pathetic role of Cio-Cio-Sam. 








Emmy Destinn drew a second large 
audience at Trinity, on the Philharmon- 
ic course, last Saturday afternoon. The 
program was mainly in German, clos- 
ing with the favorite aria, “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson and 
Dalila” by Saint Saens. There was a 
wide range of selection touching works 
of Smetata, Jensen, Mozart, Wagner, 
Dvorak, Gounod, and others. One en- 
core was given in English. I know it 
was English becatise I distinctly heard 
he words, “And now.” With the ex- 
ception of the final number, the pro- 
gram was not so well calculated to im- 
press the beauty of the Destinn voice 
as was that of her first recital. The ag- 
gregation of consonants of a German 
lied program is indicative of intelli- 
gence rather than tonal beauty. The 
“Dich theure Haile,” from “Tannhaus- 
er’ proved her dramatic possibilities in 
conjunction with beauties of vocaliza- 
tion, and told more of her greatness as 
a singer than did the smaller selections. 
Roderick White again proved himself 
more than merely a well-schooled vio- 
linist, thorgh he could cultivate breadth 
of tone to good advantage. He plays 
with excellent discrimination and feel- 
ing. 





Are the Popular concerts of the Los 
Angeles symphony too good to be popu- 
lar? The programs certainly are high- 
Iv enjovable, if a trifle long. The selec- 
tions this year are as good as those of 
the symphony days, the symphony being 
omitted. But there is this to be said: 
the better the program the better the 
attendance. Evidently, those who want 
to hear a symphony orchestra want to 
hear it in music worthy of its dignity. 
They want its waltzes from Richard, not 
from Johann. At the program of last 
Saturday night orchestral interest cen- 
tered in the Luigini Russian ballet mu- 
sic and the Richard Strauss “Rosenkav- 
alier” waltz, both of which were new to 
these programs. Both are highly char- 
acteristic. as also is Mr. Tandler’s “For- 
bidden Music” (Consecutive Fifths) re- 
peated from a former season. The or- 
chestra also did excellent work with the 
accompaniments to the piano and harp 
numbers. Ida Selby played the Grieg 
piano concerto and displayed a pianistic 
equipment entirely adequate to the task. 
Her work in the first movement was 
esnecially effective. She plays with con- 
fidence, and with a greater abandon and 
freer spirit, which years may bring, 
dovbtless will take a leading place 
among focal pianists. In S. R. Valen- 
za, the orchestra has a harpist of great 
ability, one of which a metropolitan or- 
chestra well might be proud. I have 
heard several of the most celebrated 
performers on this instrument and it is 
sufficient to say Mr. Valenza is their 
eaval. His “Concert-piece.” by Von 
Wilm, was a revelation of the nossibil- 
ities of his instrument. Mr. Tandler 
is very fortunate in having in his band 
svch artists as Beel. Simonsen. Valenza, 
Plowe, Adams and others. The pro- 
gram of the regular svmphony concert 
tonight is from Tschaikowsky. 


Mrs. MacDowell told all about this 
“dream come true” at her lecture recital 
at Blanchard hall last Friday afternoon. 
It was called “MacDowell and His 
Ideals.” Interspersing her talk were a 
number of beautiful views of the Mac- 
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Dowell association grounds at Peter- 
boro, N. H., showing the development 
of the idea and the various pageants 
and festivals which are given there. 
Then came fourteen selections from the 
MacDowell works, played by Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell. In preface to these, she stated 
she did not offer her interpretation as 
the only possible one, but simply as 
she had heard the composer play these 
works many times. Having been a pu- 
pil of MacDowell before their mar- 
riage, she was amply able to interpret 
his ideas. The larger numbers were the 
Largo from the “Sonata Tragica’ and 
the “Scotch Poem” as well as the “Im- 
provisation” and the “March Wind” 
from his Virtuoso Etudes. MacDowell 
was pre-eminently a painter of nature 
scenes in music, and in the interpreta- 
tion of these, Mrs. MacDowell displays 
the same sympathettic touch that marked 
her hushand’s performance. It is pleas- 
ing to state that Miss Goetz’ efforts in 
arranging this recital were rewarded 
with a large attendance. 


Iestelle Heartt Dreyfus, who has an- 
nounced a series of three of her inter- 
esting Purpose Programs to be given 
in the Little Theater March 11 and 25 
and April 11, is to have as her assistants 
three of the best known artists in South- 


ern California, thereby increasing the 
weight of her recitals. At the first, 
which is a matinee program, Mrs. Drey- 
fus will be assisted by Mr. Sigmund 
Beel. concert master of the Symphony 
orchestra. As Mrs. Dreyfus’ program is 
“Folk Themes” Mr. Beel will carry out 
the idea by playing a group of old Irish 
airs which fit in admirably with the sub- 
ject matter. For the second recital, 
also a matinee, Mrs. Alice Coleman 
Batchelder of Pasadena, will be the as- 
sisting artist. Just what numbers Mrs. 
Batchelder will render has not yet been 
decided but they will be in harmony 
with the second “purpose” program 
which is entitled “Ballad Forms.” <A 
violin-cellist has been chosen for the 
third concert. an evening affair on “Op- 
era Airs.” This artist is Axel Simon- 
sen, who is well fitted to add to what 
promises to be an unusual as well as an 
entertaining program. Mrs. Dreyfus 
will be accompanied at all three con- 
certs by Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson 
who has collaborated with Mrs. Drey- 
fus for many years and is so thoroughly 
in sympathy with her work that she can 
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aid materially in interpreting the mas- 
terful ideas which this artist always has 
to convey to her audiences. 


Notable wives in the history of mu- 
sic are those of Schumann and Wagner. 
To the love and happy marriage of Rob- 
ert Schumann, many of his best songs 
and other works may be traced for in- 
spiration; and after his death Clara 
Schumann devoted her life to the inter- 
pretation of his works and ideals. Cos- 
ima Wagner, the daughter of Liszt, was 
a vital factor in the life of the compos- 
er of the music dramas, and after his 
death carried on the Wagner propa- 
ganda just as he had planned it—ruling 
the Bayreuth performances, dominating 
the Festspielhaus—a vital continuation 
of the Wagner spirit. And, to these, 
America can add Marian MacDowell, 
as the inspiration and guardian of Ed- 
ward MacDowell in his life and the ex- 
ecutor of his artistic wishes after his 
death. Mr. MacDowell had the idea of 
an artist retreat, the seat of which was 
to be his New Hampshire estate. It 
was an artist’s dream; but his widow 
and her coadjutors are making it come 
true. Mrs. MacDowell is giving her 
life to this end. The estate now num- 
bers 400 acres; a dozen home studios 
are erected; there are ample general 
buildings. And there artists of standing 
may go for quiet and congenial asso- 
ciations and inspiration for their work. 


William Shakespeare writes me that 
he will pass three months in Southern 
California, part of the time in Los An- 
geles. This will be a great opportunity 
for those who desire to study with a 
singing master of world renown. 


Last evening the Saint Saens Quin- 
tette Club gave an enjoyable evening of 
chamber music at the Ebell Club House. 
The club was assisted by Arthur Bab- 
cock, baritone. Review later. 


What the Violin Said 

High in the balcony sat a woman 
studying the meaning of life, its disci- 
pline and pain. 

While the hall was filling, her thoughts 
went back to that early home where al- 
ways her lightest wish was gratified and 
then drifted down to the present time, 
when alone, with spirit almost crushed 
in the struggle for daily existence, sad, 
bitter, afraid to look ahead, she sat 
waiting. 

It was good to sit high up, and look, 
as from a distance, ovt over the multi- 
tude gathered there. Soft and low the 
music came, in perfect harmony with 
the graceful vines and flowers all 
- around, and this is what the violin said: 

“Life has been worth while; the early 
aims, the later gloom, all have a part 
in the great plan; lessons must be 
learned as the player has learned his, 
not all at once, but daily, year by year, 
until time has made the instrument and 
player one, with self subordinate to the 
aim. Lessons, difficult, which must be 
learned; trials and temptations which 
must be overcome; a steadfast, upward 
aim. all these are steps,” the violin said, 
“which lead to joy and peace both now 
and evermore. All life’s trials ended, 
all life’s victories won, the harmony of 
life complete.” 

Thus spoke the violin; and now and 
again in a quiet hour the scene comes 
back: The stage with its airy, delicate 
tracery of vines and flowers, its light 
and shade, the player quiet, unobtrusive, 
with no conscious thought of self. The 
player, the instrument, the background, 
all one; and, like the angel's song, “Still 
the heavenly music floats o’er all the 
weary world, bringing glad and golden 
hours to all whose forms are bending 
low.” And may we, who have been thus 
helped and strengthened for the onward 
path, ever keep the heart in tune with 
the divine harmonies, freely using the 
instruments which are ours to use, the 
life made nothing that through it the 
melody may pour forth which shall has- 
ten the coming of the kingdom for which 
we daily long and pray. 

ONE OF THE MULTITUDE 


Hugh Walpole, who is widely known 
in this country as the author of “The 
Golden Scarecrow” and “The Duchess 
of Wrexe,” is the cousin of the earl of 
Orford, and son of the bishop of Edin- 
burgh, but is not often to be met with 
in English society. He is at present 
with the Russian Red Cross; and his ad- 
mirers would be greatly pleased and not 
very much surprised to receive from his 
pen a record of his experiences in the 
domain of the Czar. 


George M. Trevelyan. author of “The 
Life of John Bright,” who is at present 
doing Red Cross work in Italy, has re- 
cently been decorated by the Italian 
government for bravery under fire. 


LOS ANGELES 


Calendur for Week of Feb. 19-26 


Museum Main Gallery—Twenty-one 
Canvases by Guy Rose; Etchings, 
Print Makers Club; Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition; Artistic Photo- 
graphs; Old Miniatures, 

Museum Print Room—Modern Min- 
iatures; Books in Rare Bindings; 
Textiles, Pottery, Old W ood- 
blocks. 

Kanst’s Art Gallery—Canvases, John 
H. Probst. 

Metropeolitan Building, Sixth Floor— 
Fifth Exhibition by Southern Cal- 
ifornia Chapter of American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

Friday Morning Club—Canvases, 
Luvena Buchanan and John A. 
Vysikal. 

Raymond Gould Shop—324 
Fifth. Italian Objects d'Art. 

O'Hara & Livermore—253 East Col- 
orado, Pasadena—Art Gifts for all 
Occasions, 

Huntington Hotel, Oak IWnoll-—Max 
Weiczorek, Portraits; Warren E. 
Rollins’ Canvases. 

Bentz Art Rooms—213 West Fourth. 
Old Chinese Porcelains. 


West 


By Mary M. Dubois 
UY ROSE, who has a studio in Al- 


hambra, is exhibiting twenty-one 
canvases on the west wall of the main 
museum gallery. With a few exceptions 
they are subjects sketched from the 
picturesque shores of our own southern 
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young woman seated before a mirror 
mounted in a vivid green frame. The 
same color drapes the figure and a light 
from outside glows through the window 
in soft opal colors. “Morning Mist, La 
Jolla,” shows the water very realistically 
portrayed against these wave-worn cliffs. 
The mist rises and obscures the water 
at the horizon. “The Pool” is full of 
reflections with blue touches mirrored 
from the sky and willows tracing the 
course of the stream. 
kk 

“Tamarisk Trees, Bay of Tolon,” 
shows these slender, scraggly trees 
against a sky in lavender tones broken 
with streaks of pole yellow light. Jn 
“Melting Snows” a snow-covered roof 
and an old colonial gate post are en 
veloped in fine grey atmosphere. Full 
of color and suggesting France, is “Back- 
water, France.” The water is full of re- 
flections in harmonizing greens and 
blues. In “November Twilight” a misty 
haze hangs over the land while trees are 
shown in a dark mass against the sky 
which is in evening glow. 

In “Spring Rains” are vivid greens of 
meadows seen through the grey mist in 
which Mr. Rose seems to delight. “Near 
Arch Beach, Laguna,” again we have 
the beautiful color characteristic of this 
beach with the intense blue of the 


ONE OF THE CANVASES AT THE GUY ROSE EXHIBITION 


Pacific coast. Several portray the love- 
ly color of Arch Beach and Laguna. 
Others show us the curiously wave- 
beaten cliffs of La Jolla while some are 
from France and one from New York 
City. The last named is a view of 
Washington’s Arch seen on a rainy day 
with that arch and the buildings tower- 
ing beside it, shown through the grey 
mist with all the luscious reflections on 
wet city streets in the foreground. 
“Low Tide, Laguna,” shows the color- 
ful rocks of that beach and the water 
which is so gloriously blue is true to 
color in this canvas. “The Green Mir- 
ror” presents an attractive, red-haired 


water and the foreground of rocks with 
a fine old tree at the side. “Rising 
Mists, Laguna,” is another bit of the 
ocean in the deep blue of Laguna 
waters. The mist arising hides the mid- 
dle distance and partly obscures the 
cliffs beyond. Mr. Rose’s canvases will 
rema in in the gallery until February 27. 
63 ¢5 

There are those who would deny the 
modern photograph any quality of artis- 
tic merit, regardless of its success in 
producing atmosphere and pictorial ef- 
fects, as well as many of the results 
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By Robert O. Foote 


NSIDE the Lines” is called a war 


play, but it is a far better piece 
of dramaturgy than that, it is a good 
melodrama to which the war _ back- 
ground is but incidental and it is be- 
ing given a production at the Morosco 
theater this week that makes it most 
decidedly satisfactory entertainment. 
Earl Derr Biggers is the author of this, 
one of the most successful of the dram- 
as having their inspiration in the Euro- 
pean conflict, and he has repeated in it 
the startling “big surprise’ which he 
first made use of in the totally different 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate.” “Inside the 
Lines” concerns itself with the activities 
of spies on the rock of Gibraltar and is 
pretty conclusive evidence that the 
American people as a whole are neutral, 
if the audiences they send to theaters 
are at all representative of the popula- 
tion. For two acts and the greater part 
of a third, the average snectator is con- 
vinced that he is beholding the success- 
ful carrying out of a plot by Teutonic 
spies to sink a huee Enelish fleet in the 
harbor and he is loudly enthusiastic 
over the cleverness and minor victories 
of the Germans. But he shows an equal 
degree of delight when the master nlot- 
ter of them all turns out to be an Ing- 
lish officer posing as a German officer 
who in turn is supposed to have as- 
sumed the identity of a murdered Eng- 
lishman. Admiration for the work of 
the Morosco stock company grows with 
each succeeding performance. There 
may be a slight tendency, in early per- 
formances, toward forgotten lines and 
long waits, but when the handicaps of 
stock work are considered, its prodtuc- 
tions are refulgent by comparison with 
those of the best traveling companies 
that reach the coast. The organization 
was even able to keep interest intense 
through a talky first act of “Inside the 
T.ines,” before the play began to reveal 
its stamina. This war drama is serving 
to reintroduce a Los Angeles girl, pret- 
ty Carroll McComas, who left the city 
a few years ago as a professional whist- 
ler and who now returns as the most 
charming leading woman the Morosco 
company has had since Marjorie Ram- 
beau graduated to the other Broadway. 
Miss McComas has but scant opportun- 
itv to show her histronic abilities in this 
Biggers play, but she impresses with 
her radiant personality and decided 
good looks. Incidentally, she displays 
a wardrobe which induces many a fem- 
inine thrill. Edmund Lowe is excellent 
as Captain Woodhouse, the spy. Uni- 
forms particularly become him, but so 
handsome a man should now a little 
more about lovemaking. James Corri- 
gan must at one time have frequented 
Kewanee. I]linois, so fine a portrait of 
its leading citizen does he give. Grace 
Travers, likewise, is typically middle- 
western as the American wife of the 
governor of the rock. Frank Darien 
far oversteps the lines of straight char- 
acterization for plain burlesque in the 
unimportant part of an American 
ashamed of his origin. A. Burt Wesner 
deserves much credit not alone for his 
work as the governor, but especially for 
directing the production. 


Good Fun at the Mason 


To many persons, doubtless, twin beds 
have been anything but a joke. It took 
Salisbury Field and Margaret Mayo to 
find the humorous possibilities of these 
articles of household furnishing. They 
were measurably lone in making their 
discoverv, which hardly becomes anpar- 
ent until the third act of the lively 
farce “Twin Beds” which is driving 
away gloom at the Mason Onera House 
this week. but packed into the last half 
hour of this play are more laughs than 
are generally found in six modern com- 
edies. And dear old William Shakes- 
peare probably has not done any rolling 
over. he is too used to the appropriatic: 
of Falstaff’s soiled-clothes basket. Those 
who jump to hasty conclusions and go 
to see “Twin Beds” on the supposition 
that it is a bit risque are due for disap- 
pointment. True. there is plenty of 
spice, but it is all of innocent origin, 
arising from a mistake in apartments 
made by a hectie Ttalian tenor. Tf the 
aggregation which is presenting “Twin 
Beds” here is the sort of road com- 
nany which the theatrical powers have 
finally discovered it to be wise to send 
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out, let us hope no more “original New 
York casts” drift this way. It numbers 
only seven persons, but they are seven 
actors, everyone of them, without a 
weak spot apparent. Honors easily go 
to Marian Lord, who plays the part of 
Signoria Monti, former cabaret singer 
and now husband of an impressionable 
Italian tenor whom she is fond of re- 
ferring to as a “wop” but whom she 
loves most ardently, as she tells us in 
amusing nasal accent and unexpectedly 
clever chorus-girl argot. P. Paul Por- 
casi gives a highly satisfactory perform- 
ance as the tenor, not broad enough to 
burlesque the character but missing few 
laughs it deserves. His work while hid- 
ing the clothes basket is particularly 
funny. Juliette Day is the pretty, lively, 
flirtatious wife. The audience has diff- 
culty in deciding when it loves her the 
most, when she laughs, when she cries 
or when she fants. J. Morrill Morrison, 
Eleanor Wilton, Editha Maxham and 
William Weston all have been chosen 
with gratifying discrimination for the 
parts they ably fill. 


Meritorious Acts at Orpheum 


Perhaps, Orpheum audiences the early 
part of this week were disappointed by 
not seeing the scheduled headline at- 
traction, but they had small cause for 
complaint, since it is doubtful if Evelyn 
Nesbit and Jack Clifford, or any other 
dancing team in vaudeyille, could give 
a better performance than did William 
Rock and Frances White, who substi- 
tuted. Sparkling, tuneful, prettily cos- 
tumed and presented with the mastery 
of vaudeville stagecraft which Rock pos- 
sesses, it is by far the most meritori- 
ous act of its kind recently seen here. 
Francis White is dainty and light ot 
foot. She sings, but we forgive her that 
because she also acts. Rock’s high 
stepping ability is well known to variety 
patrons. These former Los Angeles fa- 
vorites should prove a hit on their way 
around the Orpheum circuit. “The 
Bachelor Dinner” is a little musical 
comedy that at times is comic but sel- 
dom anproaches the musical. It is pre- 
sented by rather a large company, twelve 
or more persons. Jack Henry, who has 
the lead. is funny in spots but Rose 
Gardner is too large to make an apneal- 
ing fiancee. The often heard complaint 
from the east that it is becoming almost 
impossible to get pretty chortis girls 
seems borne out by this turn. Maior 
Mack Rhoades. a small boy, plays the 
violin with really remarkable ability for 
one of his necessarily limited training, 
but his responsible manager should not 
rermit him to ruin his voice by singing. 
The Tuscano Brothers give a battle axe 
juggling exhibition that is full of thrills 
and dexterously presented. Half the 
hill is made up of holdovers, the best 
acts from last week. Mae Francis mars 
what otherwise is the delightful impres- 
sion she creates by singing the “hoost- 
er” folder fondly called “the nrize song, 
California,” the melody of which is 
about what would be expected to accom- 
pany the unrhythmic catalogue. Mayo 
and Tally continue to carry off a great 
deal of applause with their finely- blend- 
ed singing voices and their sure comedy 
work. Ralph Dunbar’s Singing Bell 
Ringers and Eva Taylor and her com- 
pany in “Suspicious of Hubby,” are the 
other two holdovers. 


Second Week of “Twin Beds” at Mason 

Owing to the great local success of 
Selwyn & Company’s laughable play 
“Twin Beds” at the Mason Opera 
House, where it has been attracting 
crowds this week, Manager Wyatt has 
made arrangements for the play to re- 
main here all next week, starting Mon- 
day, with popular matinees Tuesday 
(Washington’s Birthday) and Wednes- 
day and the usual matinee Saturday. It 
has been years since a farce has so 
captivated Los Angeles theatergoers as 
has this one by Salisbury Field and Mar- 
garet Mayo. 


Tate New York Success at Morosco 

“What Happened to Mary” will re- 
ceive its first presentation in stock Sun- 
day afternoon at the Morosco Theater. 
The production of this play is a part of 
the program announced by Manager 
Oliver Morosco to have his stock com- 
nany here appear in the big and success- 
ful New York stage attractions as secon 
as they are released for stock use. The 
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WOODLEY THEATRE 
Shows Begin 11, 12:30, 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30, 8, 9:30 
One Week Beginning Monday, February 21 
PREMIER SCREEN APPEARANCE OF 


ANNA InIELD 


IN 
“MADAME LA PRESIDENTE” 


Fascinating and Full of Pleasing Surprises 


Excellent Orchestra and Pipe Organ Music 


L. E. BEHYMER 
Manager 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM Sai Ayse. 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


Adolph Tandler, Director 


FOURTH CONCERT NINETEENTH SEASON 


Saturday Evening, Feb. 19, at 8:30 o’clock 
SIGMUND BEEL, SOLOIST 


Tickets 25c to $2.00 Trinity Box Office 


BROADWAY 


MASON OPERA HOUSE BET. 1ST and 2ND 
BEGINNING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21—SECOND WEEK 
Selwyn & Company’s Laugh Festival 


“TWIN BIEIDS” 


By Salisbury Field and Margaret Mayo (Author “Baby Mine’) 


Sensible Prices—Evenings and Saturday Matinee, 25c to $1.50. 
(Washington’s Birthday) and Wednesday Matinees, 25c to $1. 


Tuesday 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 


MOROSCO THEATRE Phones: A-53438; Main 271 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE—FEBRUARY 20 
Carroll McComas and the Oliver Morosco Co. in 


“What Happened to Mary” 


Nights, 25c, 50c, 75c. Bargain Matinee Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, 25c, 50c. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes T5c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


om WEEK EVELYN NESBIT & JACK CLIFFORD AND DANCES 


And a Complete New Show: CHARLES (CHIC) SALH, Rural Characters; JOHN 
R. GORDON & CO., “Knight & Day;’ DYER & FAY, “What’s It All About?” 
BILLY BOUNCER, and Bouncing Contest; VAN & BELLE, Boomerang Throwers; 
TOONEY & NORMAN, ‘“Nonsense;’ METROPOLITAN DANCING GIRLS, with 
Geo. and May Lefevre. 

Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


MELBA *“" 


St. Leger, Pianist 


Pathe twice a week news views. 


Saturday 
Matinee 


Sassoli, Harpist 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM Grand Avenue at Ninth 
Ticket 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


MAJESTIC THEATER TRIANGLE PLAYS 


Week Beginning February 21. LILLIAN GISH in 


“Daphne and the Pirate” 


Also a Mack Sennett Keystone Comedy 
‘‘Cimders of Love’’ 


Box Office open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. Prices 35c, 25c and 10c. Loges 50c 


BURBANK THEATER TRIANGLE PLAYS 
WEEK BEGINNING FEBRUARY 20 


‘Jordan is a Hard Road” 


Fine Arts Photoplay Featuring Dorothy Gish 


Also a Mack Sennett Keystone Comedy 
“HIS AUTO RUINATION” 


Popular Prices, 25c, 15c, 10c. Loges 35c. 


Main 1270, 60337. Four Shows Daily, 11:30, 2:00, 4:30 and 8:15 
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book upon which the play is based is 
well known and was one of the most 
popular stories of its day. Heading the 
cast will be Carroll McComas, who is 
scoring a personal success as leading 
woman of the Morosco. Edmund Lowe, 
the popular young leading man of the 
company will have the principal male 
role. In the cast will appear Grace 
Travers, Lillian Elliott, Billie Boland, 
Laura Love, Burt Wesner, James Cor- 
rigan, Warner Baxter, James Applebee 
and others. Late rehearsals indicate that 
“What Happened to Mary” will be up 
to the high standard of productions at 
the Morosco. 


Many Novelties Coming to Orpheum 


Every act on the Orpheum bill open- 
ing next Monday will be new. The only 
one scheduled to remain over when the 
bill was made up was the Nesbit-Clif- 
ford dancing turn and that has not been 
given this week, which makes a clean 
sweep for the new bill. Evelyn Nesbit 
and Jack Clifford will top the program 
with a series of numbers calculated to 
please those who were disappointed at 
not seeing the much heralded pair this 
week. Of the other new acts first place 
will go to the Metropolitan Dancing 
Girls, given by former prima ballerinas 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. There are half a dozen of the 
girls and the costuming and features are 
said to be remarkable. Charles (Chic) 
Sale, the protean impersonator, will re- 
turn with a complete list of rural char- 
acters. John R. Gordon and his com- 
pany will have a bit of comedy fun in 
a sketch caled “Knight & Day.’ The 
Dyer & Fay trio will seek to please with 
antics and songs. Billy Bouncer is to 
have a novelty, a “trampoline” bound- 
ing contest open to the public, with les- 
sons first and prizes for the winners. 
Van & Belle, man and woman, are ex- 
pert boomerang throwers. Jim Toney 
and Annette Norman will have a “pat- 
ter” act. The usual Pathe news views 
and orchestral concerts will complete 
the bill. 


Offerings on the Screen 


This is rather an “old home week” at 
the Burbank. Bessie Barriscale and 
Lewis S. Stone are back, not in person. 
but in a photoplay which is fully equal 
to anything Lewis ever had in his stock 
days in providing opportunity for the 
display of his noble heroism. Jt is a 
Thomas H. Ince production called 
“Honor’s Altar’ and featuring a_ third 
star, Walter Edwards, with the two for- 
mer focal stock favorites. There is rather 
an interesting story to ‘“Honor’s Altar.” 
Because the hero. Stone, has boasted 
that he has lost his sense of honor, he 
is hired by Edwards, Frederick Mallery 
in the play, to compromise the lfatter’s 
wife. Bessie Barriscale, in order that 
Mallery may be freed from her. But 
that frequently exemplified “manhood” 
of Stone’s prevents his carrying out his 
part of the dirty bargain and he does 
his best to reconcile the couple. Stone 
shows that his ability to give a subtle 
characterization of a man’s moral.strug- 
ales is not dependent upon his voice, for 
he sticceeds in conveying a convincing 
portrayal on the screen. A new use for 
vacuum cleaners is found in “The Great 
Vacuum Robbery,” one of the Burbank 
comedies this week, when it is used to 
loot a bank. 


’ 


Especial interest attaches to Anna 
Held’s first photoplay, “Madame la 
Presidente,’ which is to be shown at the 
Woodley next week, because the picture 
was made by Oliver Morosco in Los An- 
geles and was the occasion for the bring- 
ing of the charming Frenchwoman here 
for a considerable stay. The picture 
was recently shown at a private view to 
theatrical and newspaper people and re- 
vealed that Anna’s eyes have just as 
much trouble behaving on the screen as 
on the stage. Many French actresses 
have had the opportunity of impersonat- 
ing the volatile Madamoiselle Gobette 
in this classic comedy but the “pep and 
ginger” of the original productions were 
somewhat marred by English transla- 
tions. In the pictures Anna Held knows 
no language limitations; she speaks in a 
way that all can comnrehend, to their 
ereat amusement. AI! the sparkle and 
Gallic jovousness have been emphasized 
in the photonlav, which. however, has 
been toned down enough and handled 
with sufficient delicacy bv the star to 
avoid greater risqueness than is healthy 
for the Anglo-Saxon mind. 

Douglas Fairbanks has a somewhat 
awful time getting “His Picture in the 
Papers,” in the nhotoplay comedy of 
that name which has been shown at the 
Maiestic this week and in doine so he 
demonstrates the truth of all that 
Charles Van Loan has written about the 
physical trials of a motion picture actor. 


LOS ANGELES 


He has to do everything from beating 
business to “beating-up” prizefighters in 
his struggles to win a beautiful bride in 
the person of Loretta Blake and he does 
it all with an abandon and intenseness 
that leaves no room for flagging inter- 
est. William Collier also is shown at 
the Majestic this week, in “Better Late 
Than Never.” Better Willie’s panto- 
mime than no Willie at all, but his dry 
method of handling audiences does not 
seem quite so humorous in the pictures 
as on the stage. 


‘ 

Dorothy Donnelly gives a tensely dra- 
matic characterization in “Madame X” at 
Tally’s this week which shows that it 
is possible for a few fortunate actors or 
actresses to make the same appeal in the 
motion pictures as on the stage. Miss 
Donnelly proves it by her work in this 
Savage production. So convincing is 
she that there was quite as much de- 
lictous shedding of feminine tears at 
Tally’s this week as ever greeted the 
play in its original form. 


“Daphne and the Pirate” 


Lillian Gish, the popular photodrama 
star under contract with the Fine Arts 
branch of the Triangle programs, has a 
treat in store for her admirers with her 
delightful characterization of the star 
dart in “Daphne and the Pirate,” which 
will be shown at the Majestic Theater 
next week. Miss Gish, the keynote of 
whose success is simplicity, plays her 
part of “Daphne” with the same ease 
and thought displaved in her work in the 
Griffith features “The Birth of a Na- 
tion’ and “Home, - Sweet Home.” 
“Daphne” is a vivacious, youthful French 
maiden who proves to be a heroine and 
saves the life of a duke and, likewise, of 


Anna Held at the Woodley 


rate. The story is by Mary H. O’Con- 
another admirer who has become a pi- 
nor and William Christy Cabanne di- 
rected the production. Besides this fea- 
ture production there will also be shown 
at the Majestic a Mack Sennett Key- 
stone comedy, “Cinders of Love,” featur- 
ing Chester Conklin and Claire Ander- 
son. 


“Jordan is a Hard Road” at Burbank 


Dorothy Gish, the dainty little star 
who is to be seen in “Jordan is a Hard 
Read” at the Burbank Theater next 
week, opening Sunday, is said to do the 
best work of her career in this photo- 
drama made from Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
popular novel. The story contains un- 
limited picturization possibilities and in 
order to obtain the true Canadian atmo- 
sphere, a complete village was  con- 
structed at the California Fine Arts 
studio. Frank Campeau. who created 
the part of Trampas in “The Virginian.” 
has the principal male role. Sarah 
Truax, Owen Moore and many other 
well-known players also appear in the 
remarkable picture version of the love 
of a bandit king for his daughter. In 
addition to this attractive photodrama 
there will also be shown at the Burbank 
a Mack Sennett Keystone comedy. “His 
Auto Ruination,” in which Mack Swain, 
Harry Gibbon and Julia Fay will be 
seen. a 


GRAPHIC 


TALLY’S 


Broadway 
Theatre 


833 South Broadway 


° 9 842 So. Fox 
Muller S Main St. Photoplays 


WEEK STARTING 


“THE WITCH” 


MONDAY. 
A Powerful 
Great Drama 


Week of Monday, February 21 
Nance O’Neil in 
“Souls in Bondage” 


Shows at 17,.12245, 27330, 4215, 
Gj te 40Canid-9515: paabe 
WILLIAM FOX OFFERS . 
Visualization of Victorien Sardou’s 
“The Sorceress” Wonderlully 


Played by 
NANCE O’NEIL and a Brilliant Supporting Company 


“Souls in Bondage” at Taily’s 


Nance O'Neil, always a Los Angeles 
favorite in her stage days, will be seen 
at Tally’s Broadway Theater next week, 
opening Monday, in what is undoubted- 
ly her greatest photoplay achievement, 
in the leading role of Daniel Carson 
Goodman's original story “Souls in 
Bondage.’ As Rosa Brenner, the girl 
who carries self sacrifice to an extreme, 
Miss O'Neil has an unusual opportunity 
for her undisputed talents. 


“The Sorceress” at Miller’s 

At Miller’s Theater next week, begin- 
ning Monday, will be shown “The 
Witch’, a wonderful picturization of Vic- 
torian Sardou’s drama, “The Sorceress,” 
produced by the William Fox Company. 
It features the powerful emotional act- 
ress, Nance O’Neil, with a supporting 
cast numbering more than one hundred 
persons, including Stuart Holmes, Jane 
Miller, Victor Benoit and Alfred Hick- 
man. “The Witch” is said to be the 
most costly production ever filmed by 
William Fox. It is a brilliant photo- 
play, with the kind of a story that sets 
the heart thumping with its continuous 
series of strong situations. The added 
offering will be the latest Hearst Vita- 
graph News and the comical Joy and 
Gloom cartoons. 


Light on Carbon Troubles 

Wise words concerning carbon trou- 
bles are contained in a bulletin on this 
source of motor worries which the 
Standard Oil Company has issued. The 
report says: “If the amount of air en- 
tering the carburetor is not sufhcient 
to insure complete combustion, we have 
what is known as a rich mixture. This 
is a slow-burning mixture rather than 
an explosive one and will cause exces- 
sive carbon deposit. For example, if 
the wick of an oil burning lamp is 
turned too high, too much oil will be 
siphoned through the wick for the 
amount of air entering the lamp to form 
complete combustion. The lamp wiil 
smoke, and soot, which is carbon, will 
be deposited on the chimney. This is 
exactly what happens in the cylinders 
of a gas engine. The products of in- 
complete combustion of the gasoline de- 
posit a certain amount of carbon in the 
combustion chamber. This carbon de- 
posit will build up much more quickly 
if it has a bed to build up on, such as 
would be produced by a lubricating oil 
which when exposed to the heat of ex- 
plosion would leave a gummy deposit. 
liewtt, Gas) Bryan Ws: Neehas ably 
and correctly pointed out in his article 
on ‘Motor Cylinder Lubrication’ that lu- 
bricating oils manufactured from paraf- 
fine base crudes deposit more carbon 
than lubricating oils manufactured from 
asphaltic base crudes. The reason for 
this is that paraffine base crudes contain 
paraffine wax which cannot be entirely 
eliminated from the manufactured prod- 
Gi 


NOTICE To STOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Notice is hereby given that by and in 
pursuance of a resolution and order of the 
Board of Directors of the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank, a corporation, organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
California, unanimously adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of said Board, held on the 
12th day of January, 1916, a meeting of 
the stockholders has been called for and 
will be held at the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room. second floor, Hi- 
hernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Sprine Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles. County of Los Angeles, State 
af California. on Wednesday. the 12th dav 
of April. 1916, at the hour of 3:00 o’clock 
on the afternoon of that dav. for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon the 
pronosition of increasing the capital stock 
of said corporation from Three Hundred 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($3850.000). divided 
into Three Thousand Five Hundred (8.500. 
snares -«* the par value of One Hundred 
DMolliars (8100) each, to the amount of Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars (S$500.000). di- 
vided into Five Thousand (5.000) shares, of 
the nar value of One Hundred Dollars 
($100) each, and to transact all such othe. 
hnsiness as properly nertains to oar is 
eonnected with such increase of capital 
stock, 

Rv order of the Board of Directors. 

Dated this 12th day of Januarv. 1916, 

A. M. GIRRS. 
Secretarv of Hibernian Savings Bank, a 
ecarnoratian. 

Jan. t5—April 8. 


Grill 


UR AFTER THE- 

ATRE SUPPER at 

one dollar a plate is 
proving exceptionally pop- 
ular, Try it. 


The a la carte service will, 
of course, be continued as 
usual in addition thereto. 


VERNON GOODWIN 


Vice-President & Manag- 
ing Director 
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—honest, energetic and 
progressive business 
methods, and would 
you like the coopera- 
tion in the handling of 
your matters of trust, 
of an organization with 
such ideals, ability and 
sound backing as ours? 


AIR SAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Benjamin E. Page 
Trust O ficer 


Paid on 
Checking: 
Savings 
Account 


-SIXTH ano MAIN- 


TENTH ANO Hite 


BRANCHES :: ZHIRO AND SPRING. 


4. AND HOOVER 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete, apply to the manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


Feb, 14, 1916. 

Non-Coal 016805 

Notice is hereby given that Richard H. 
Lyman, of Owensmouth, California, who, 
on November 6, 1912, made homstead en- 
try, No. 016805, for Lot 4, Section 3, Town- 
ship 1 S&S Range 18 W., S, B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make com- 
mutation Proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described. before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S, Land Office, Los An- 
geles, California, at 9 a. m., on the 31st 
day of March, 1916. 

Claimant names as witnesses: James EH. 
MacIntyre, of Monrovia, Calif.; Harry An- 
drews, of Los Angeles, Calif.; John M. 
Elliett, of First Nat. Bk., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Frank T. Dans, of Owensmouth, 


Calif. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
No withdrawals. 





week’s 


REEMINENT among the 


society affairs was the brilliant Val 

entine dancing party given by } Mr. and 
Mrs. James Calhoun Drake in honer of 
Miss Phila Miller, the attractive daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes Milier 
of Pasadena. The affair was at the 
Drake’s beautiful home on South Hoov- 
er street and preceding the dance a 
number of dinner parties were given by 
those who later were guests. The Val- 
entine motif predominated in the dec- 
orations and also was suggested in the 
headdresses of the guests. Miss Miller. 
the guest of honor, wore a dainty gown 
of old rose tulle and satin, her head or- 
nament being a flower pot of black and 
white with a spray of white hyacinths 
growing from the top. Mrs. Drake wore 
a gown of white satin with a crown of 
hearts and a silver dagger in her hair. 
Mrs. John Barnes Miller’s gown was 
of black and white satin trimmed with 
lace and she wore a crown of silver 
hearts on her head. Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Mirer was attired in a lilac 
satin with headdress in the same effect. 
Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet wore 
black satin and lace with black head- 
dress. Mrs. Sayre Macneil, at whose 
wedding last November Miss Miller was 
a bridesmaid, wore a pale blue tulle 
gown, her headdress representing an old- 
fashioned lace paper valentine. The 
decorations were particularly effective, 
a great frieze of dancing Cupids com- 
bined with hearts and golden arrows be- 
ing artistically arranged, while branches 
of fragrant peach blossoms were gener- 
ously used. The tables for the supper 
which was served near midnight were 
decorated with hearts of rose leaves 
pierced with silver arrows. Dainty fa- 
vors marked the places. Among the 
many who entertained with dinner par- 
ties preceding the ball were Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Jewett Schweppe. Their 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. 
Taylor. Mr. and Mrs. Wliliam S. Hook. 
Jr.. Col. and Mrs. Willian May Garland, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney I. Wailes, Mr. 
Gurney Newlin and Mr. Kay Crawford. 
Guests who enjoyed the hospitality of 
Dr. and Mrs. Rea Smith were Dr. and 
Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaathoven and Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Overton, while Mr. 
and Mrs. James Rathwell Page had as 
their guests Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Denis, Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Con- 
nell, Captain and Mrs. Randolph Flunt- 
ington Miner, Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. 
Balch. Dr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant 
and Mr. George Ennis. Another small 
party was given by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Carlton Lee, whose guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy and Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Chandler. 


Hostesses at the fortnightly dinner- 
dance at the Los Angeles Country Club 
Wednesday evening were Mrs. Walter 
Jarvis Barlow, Mrs. Harry Robinson, 
Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee and Mrs. E. T. 
Earl. The latter two presided over the 
Dutch Treat tables. Both Mrs. Barlow 
and Mrs. Robinson entertained with 
large parties, the former having as her 
guests Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Francis 
Sartori, Col. and Mrs. William May Gar- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene O. McLaughlin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan Adams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyle Workman, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. H. 
Allen of Buffalo, Mrs. Frederick H. Ste- 
vens of Pasadena, Miss Constance 
Byrne, Miss Theodore Robbins of Pas- 
adena, Mr. Fenton of Buffalo. Mr. Gur- 
ney Newlin, Mr. Thomas B. Brown and 
Mr. T. J. Willis. Another delightful 
party was that given by Miss Dorothy 
Lindley, her guest of honor being Miss 
Eleanor Banning. Other of Miss Lind- 
ley’s guests were Miss Louise Hunt, 
Miss Mary Hughes, Miss Rosemary 
Sartori, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Weeks 
Banks, Mr. Joseph B. Banning, Jr., Mr. 
Frank Simpson, Jr., Mr. Gonzalo Mun- 
oz, Mr. Donald Rankin and Mr. Minian 
Wolfe. For the dance March 1 the host- 
esses will be Mrs. Henry W. O’Mel- 
veny, Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet 
and Mrs. Lucien Napoleon Brunswie. 


Two charming hostesses Saturday 
were Mrs. Charles C, Parker of 811 West 
Twenty-eighth street and Mrs. Victor 
Shaw, who entertained about a dozen of 
fruit blossoms and greenery. Places 
were set for Mrs. Charles Monroe, Mrs. 
T. E. Newlin, Mrs. J. Ross Clark, Mrs. 
Joseph Clark, Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbeil 
and her house guest, Mrs. M. F. LeRoy; 


LOS 


Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, Mrs. W. D. Woo!- 
wine, Mrs. Walter Lindley, Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Wann, Mrs. E. Pern Johnson, 
and the hostesses. 


Mr. and Mrs. George M. Reynolds of 
Chicago have taken the Frank E. Walsh 
home at 635 South Harvard boulevard 
for three months. Mr. Reynolds, who 
has been seriously ill at the Alexandria 
is now convalescent, and will remain in 
Los Angeles until thoroughly recuper- 
ated. Mrs. Walsh plans to leave soon 
for a visit in the north with her two 
sisters. She also will make a short visit 
with her daughter, Mrs. Charles Nebe- 
ker of Santa Monica, formerly Miss Vir- 
ginia Walsh. 


In compliment to her niece, Miss Mar- 
guerite Burns of San Francisco, who has 
come south for a visit of several months, 
Mrs. James P. Burns of Wilshire boule- 
vard entertained Thursday with a pret- 
tily appointed tea. The home was 
abloom with a quantity of spring blos- 
soms, a color scheme of golden and 
green being artistically carried out, 
acacia and jonquils being used. Assist- 
ing in receiving and entertaining were 
Mrs. James C. Kays, Mrs. Herman F. 
Vollmer, Mrs. George A. Johnston, Mrs. 
Toseph D. Bernard, Miss Doris Collins, 
Miss Dorothy Jackins, Miss Maude Sou- 
den and Miss Annette McIntosh. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Franklin Matheis of 2216 
Duane street of the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Minnie Elizabeth Matheis 
ito Mr. Edward Francis Cline. The wed- 
ding will take place March 6 at the 
Cathedral chapel. This afternoon Miss 
Ethel Stimson, who will be a_ brides- 
maid, will entertain with a miscellaneous 
shower in honor of the bride-elect. The 
affair will be given at the home of Miss 
Stimson, 1938 Fourth avenue. 


Mrs. Beatrix Duane of 1139 West 
Sixth street has formally announced the 
engagement of her daughter, Miss Vivian 
Beatrix Drvane to Mr. Will Garroway, 
well known pianist and organist of the 
city. Mrs, Duane is prominent in local 
club circles, while the bride-elect is pop- 
ular in the younger social set. No date 
has been set for the wedding as yet. 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Mitchell arrived 
this week in their private car from Chi- 
cago, and have taken possession of their 
beautiful Pasadena country home. Tne 
sojourn here of Mr. and Mrs. Mitche}i 
has keen happily anticipated not only by 
the many friends they have made in 
Southern California, but by their son-in- 
law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hunter, who make their home in Pasa- 
dena the greater part of the year. Mr. 
Mitchell’s brother-in-law and sister, Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles Adams, of Chicago, 
will also enjoy a short visit here, stop- 
ping over for a few days, en route to 
Honolulu, for which port they will sail 
from San Francisco February 24. While 
in Ios Angeles Dr. and Mrs. Adams wiil 
te the house guests of Col. and Mrs. 
William May Garland, at their home, 815 
West Adams street. The Garlands are 
planning a delightful program of motor- 
ing trips in and about Los Angeles for 
their guests, this being Dr. Adams’ ini- 
tial visit to Southern California. 
their friends at luncheon. The affair 
was the second of a series, the first hav- 
ing been given at Mrs. Parker’s home 
the week preceding. The table was 
artistically arranged with a pretty pro- 
frsion of early spring flowers, jonquils, 

Mrs. G. Wiley Wells of the Darby en- 
tertained Monday with an informal 
luncheon, the affair being in compliment 
to Mrs. Henry Burnett of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Other guests were Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Dodd, Mrs. Kate Paton and Mrs. 
Kenneth Preuss. Mrs. Burnett and her 
husband, Judge Burnett, who have been 
guests at the Alexandria, will leave to- 
day for a trip to Honolulu. 


Complimentary to Miss Edna Hauer- 
waas and her fiance, Mr. Kurt Koebhig, 
Ww hose wedding will take place Saturday 
evening, epatere, 26, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Rindge of 400 South Kings- 
ley Drive entertained Friday evening 
with a dinner and theater party. The 
dinner was given at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club, spring blossoms and 
greenery being used in an artistic ar- 
rangement of the table. Besides the 
guests of honor there were present Mr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Koebig, Mrs. Lucy 
Hauerwaas, mother of the bride-elect; 
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J. W. Robimsom Co’s. 


Sills 


Exhibition and Sale 
featuring February 
and March Fashions 
in Plain and 
Novelty Silks and 


Satins 


Advance exhibit of authentic 
Paris designs showing the in- 








J. W. 


fluence of Spanish and Russian 
color effects. 


A complete assortment of shade com- 
binations and weaves for bridal, re- 
ception, evening, fete, stage, street, 
travel, and sport wear. 
invite you to view the exhibit. 


We cordially 


—Second Floor 


Robinson Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 


eae 


Mr. and Mrs. Adolph H. Koebig, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Meads, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. S. Rounsavelle, Mr. John Hauer- 
waas, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Benton, and 
the host and hostess. Mrs. Benton has 
been ‘chosen by Miss Hauerwaas as her 
matron-of-honor, while Mr. Keebig wiil 
be attended as best man by Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Rindge, at whose marriage a 
few years ago, Mr. Koebig served in a 
similar capacity. The forthcoming wed- 
ding will be of particular social interest 
owing to the prominence of the two 
families, the younger members of which 
enjoy much popu larity. 


In honor of Mrs. Marguerite O. B. 
Wilkinson, the well lmown essayist, lec- 
turer and poet, who is her house guest 
for the week-end, Mrs. Charles Barring- 
ton, Jr., entertained Friday evening with 
an informal dinner at her home, 2711 
Orchard avenue. The affair while in- 
formal was attractively appointed, places 
at the table being arranged for eight 
or ten guests. 


One of the most attractive of the 
many informal parties which - have 
marked society’s caiendar for the wee 
was the prettily appointed bridge lunch- 
eon given yesterday by Mrs. John S. 
Vallely at her home, 3452 South Flower 
street. The affair was in honor of Mrs. 
Edwin Cawston, formerly of Pasadena, 
but now of London, England. Pink 
and lavendar prevailed in an artistic col- 
or scheme, the decorations being car- 
ried out with stocks. Besides the guest 
of honor, Mrs. Vallely’s guests included 
Mrs. Edwin Keller, her sister, Miss 
Bush; Miss Ida White, Mrs. West 
Hughes, Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, Mrs. 
Kenneth Preuss, Mrs. D. C. McCan, 
Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst, Mrs. Morris Al- 
bee and Mrs. C. M. O’Leary. A number 
of other affairs will probably be given 
for Mrs. Cawston while a visitor here 
among her many former friends. 


Honoring Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
derlip of New York Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Laurence Doheny entertained 
Tuesday evening at their home in Ches- 
ter Place with a beautifully arranged 
dinner party. Quantities of fragrant 
flowers combined to make an exquisite 
decorative scheme, Places were ar- 
ranged for Mr. and Mrs. Frank Vander- 
lip, Mr. and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, 
Captain and Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Gonnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fairbanks, Dr. and 
Mrs. Norman Bridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Earl, Mrs. Robert ‘Sweeny, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Danziger. Mr. and Mrs. Earl Rey- 
nolds of. Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
Clements of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Scott of Pittsburg, Mr. Clinton 
K. Judy, Mr. and Mrs. iakeardl Laurence 
Doheny, Jr., and Mr, and Mrs. Doheny, 
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Sr. Monday evening Miss Molly Adelia 
Brown wiil entertain for Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanecerlip, having asked a number of 
friends {cr a tea at the California Club. 


Miss Marie Louise Bryant, the charm- 
ing young house guest of Mrs. John P. 
Jones will be the guest of honor this 
evening at a prettily appointed dinner 
which Mrs. Jones will give at the Mid- 
wick Country Club. A coterie of the 
younger set have been invited, Miss 
Dorothy Lindley, Miss Ruth Raymond, 
Mr. Norwood Howard, Mr. Gabriel 
Duque, Mr. Will Lovett and Mr. George 
Ennis. 


One of the most brilliant of recent 
social affairs was the large Colonial 
ball given Saturday evening at the Alex- 
andria by Eschscholtzia Chapter, Digg 
R., in honor of the newly elected state 
officers. Prior to the dinner a large re- 
ception was held in the assembly room. 
Mrs. James Hyde Forbes, the regent, 
in a flowered silk colonial costume, pre- 
sided as hostess at the Chapter’s table, 
the state officers who were her guests 
being Mrs. John F. Swift, Mrs. Maynard 
Force Thayer, Mrs. John Conant Lynch 
and Mrs. C. C. Cottle. Preceding the 
ball a number of handsomely appointed 
dinner parties were given. Among 
those entertaining with parties number- 
ing from six to twenty or more guests 
were Mrs. Mary Banning, Mrs. He. 
Montague, Mr. and Mrs. “Orra EE, Mon- 
nette, Mr. and Mrs. Michael Francis 
Regan, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Morgan, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. T. Wright, Judge and Mrs. 
William Fuller, Mrs. Steadman and Mrs: 
Fischer; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Leroy. Mr. 
and Mrs. N. D. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. 
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Brigden, Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Osborn, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. G. Goucher, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Vail, 
Mrs. E. G. Allen, Mrs. E. D. Burbank, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Brainard, Mr. ana 
Mrs. E. A. Tarrington, Mr. B. W. 
Forbes, Miss Grace Pease, Miss Mary 
Olive Grey, Mrs. W. A. Dickinson, Miss 
S. Margaret Doran and Mrs. Allen Ald- 
rich. The ballroom was artistically hung 
with silk flags and ropes of smilax. A 
large Liberty Bell of smilax dotted with 
small silk fags was suspended beneath a 
large red, white and blue star of electric 
lights in the center of the room, The 
costumes were particularly beautiful, be- 
ing in the quaint colonial styles. One 
of the special features of the evening 
was the old fashioned minuet which was 
danced by Mrs. Erasmus Wilson, Mrs. 
E. H. Barmore, Mrs. P. T. Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. O. P. Bryant, Mrs. Matthew Rob- 
ertson, Mrs. W. I. Hollingsworth and 
Mrs. C. Q. Stanton. 


Miss Willie McClelland entertained 
Wednesday with a luncheon at the Bur- 
lington, the affair being one of the sev- 
eral prenuptial entertainments being 
given in compliment to Miss Ione Hud- 
son, who will be one of the brides of the 
near future. 


Mr. and Mrs. Volney Howard are re- 
ceiving the felicitations of their friends 
over the arrival of a young son. The 
little lad is to be named John Munson 
Howard. 


Invitations have been issued by the 
Amateur Players’ Club for Thursday 
evening, February 24, at the Los An- 
geles Country Club, when an “Evolu- 
tion of Sone” will be presented at a cab- 
aret dinner and dance. The affair wili 
be one of the brilliant society events 
of the week, and many dinner parties 
will precede the program which will be- 
gin at 9 o’clock. 


Unique invitations have been issued by 
the Hotel del Coronado for a grand Co- 
lonial ball to be given Tuesday evening, 
February 22. The invitations printed in 
bulletin style are in the old English 
print type and worded in the quaint 
phraseology of colonial days. The hotel 
crest in gold adorns the lower right-hand 
corner. The ball promises to be partic- 
ularly brilliant, not only as to settings, 
but for the many beautiful costumes 
which society will don for the occasion. 
A colonial gavotte given by members of 
the younger society set will also be a 
special feature. 


Mrs. Frederick Stimson of Seattle has 
returned to her home there after a de- 
lightful stay of several weeks with rela- 
tives here. 


Mr. Morris Milbank, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicholas Milbank of 671 Wilshire 
place entertained a number of his younz 
friends Monday evening at a St. Valen- 
tine’s party. Fragrant spring blossoms, 
combined with hearts and cupids formed 
an attractive decoration. Guests in- 
cluded Mis Florence Lewis, Miss Bar- 
bara Mueller, Miss Eleanor Booth, Miss 
Gladys Crail, Miss Dorothy Hurlburt. 
Miss Virginia Shields, Miss Helen Grant, 
Miss Dorothy Bumiller, Miss Lucy 
Hartzell, Miss Helen Double, Andrew 
Brown, Stanley Schneider, John Wernli, 
Kendall Ferguson, Leon Smith, Cecii 
Lay, Wilson Jones, Billie Gibbs and 
Richard Pfersching. 


At a simply appointed ceremony at- 
tended only by the immediate relatives 
Miss Louise Elizabeth Blust was mar- 
ried Thursday to Mr. John Francis Luc- 
careni. The service was read at St. Vin- 
cent’s church and was followed by a 
small wedding breakfast at the Alexan- 
dria. The charming bride is a daughter 
of Mr. Albert Blust of this city, her sis- 
ter, Miss Alice Blust having been mar- 
ried last winter to Mr. Hervey Milton 
Lindley, a nephew of Dr. Walter Lind- 
Jey. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of West 
Twenty-fourth street returned the first 
of the week from Coronado, where with 
their house guest, Miss Emily Hanson 
they enjoyed a sojourn of several days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Avery Dudley of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, have returned to 
Southern California for the winter and 
are at 728 West Twenty-eighth street 
for four months. Formerly, the Dud- 
levs. who are old-time friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Henry Ballagh, have 
heen guests at Hotel Green, Pasadena, 
during their visits here. 


Miss Inez Clark of the Hotel Darby 
has as her guest. Miss Mary Addison 
Walker. The latter, who is the daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Hugh K. Walker, 
formerly of this city. has a large num- 
ber of friends here who welcome her 
occasional visits. . 


Yn honor of their daughter. Miss Car- 
roll McComas, Judge and Mrs. C. C. 
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McComas entertained Monday evening 
with a box party at the Morosco theater, 
where Miss McComas is starring.  Fol- 
lowing the theater a supper was enjoyed 
at the Alexandria, Miss McComas join- 
ing her parents and their guests there. 
Those enjoying the occasion were Mrs. 
Frederick -Shaff of Chicago, Mrs. John 
Emerson and Mrs. Charles P. Gray, both 
of New York; Mr. and Mrs. M. Hennion 
Robinson, Mrs. A. W. Swarts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton Driver, Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man C. Robinson and Mr. John Stock- 
man. 


Mrs. Charles Kemmler of New York, 
formerly Miss Marguerite Drake, is 
visiting in Los Angeles, having come re- 
cently in company with her mother, 
Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake, who has 
been enjoying a trip to the Atlantic 
coast. At present they are staying at 
the Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, pend- 
ing the opening of the Drake home on 
South Hoover street. Mrs. Kemmler 
plans to remain here about two months 
and it is probable that Mr. Kemmler will 
then join his wife here to make the re- 
turn trip to New York in her company. 


March 19 has been chosen as the date 
for the marriage of Miss Laura Almada 
to Mr. Manuel Mareno of Mexico. The 
bride-elect is one of the attractive 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Jesus AI- 
mada, who came to Los Angeles a few 
years ago to make their home. The 
marriage will culminate a romance 
which had its beginning in the native 
country of the young couple, the famil- 
ies of both having been prominent in 
Mexico. The ceremony will take place 
at the Church of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, of which Father Francis Conaty 
is in charge. 


Mrs. Henry G. Balch of New York 
is one of the charming visitors in Los 
Angeles just now, the house guest of 
Mrs. Davis Richardson of 1669 West 
Adams street. Mrs. Balch has many 
friends who welcome her annual so- 
journs here. In honor of her house 
guest Mrs. Richardson entertained Fri- 
day with an informal bridge party, in- 
viting in a few friends to meet the 
charming visitor. 


Art and Artists 
(Continued from Page 7) 





which are the aim of an artist in laying 
his oils on canvas. Jn viewing the ex- 
hibit of the camera pictorialists of Los 
Angeles and the invited eastern photog- 
raphers on the south wall in the main 
museum gallery, I should say a keen 
appreciation of these qualities has been 
shown as well as subtle rendering of 
values, remarkable composition, good 
spacing, movement and what we have a 
right to expect, refinement in gradations 
of light and shade. The result is, in al- 
most all instances, charming pictures, 
many of which suggest old masters in 
composition and dignity and in a few in- 
stances, I might say, in spirit. The 
members of the focal club number fifteen 
with Edward Henry Weston as _ presi- 
dent. Each member contributes one 
photograph whereas each invited ex- 
hibitor is given space for several. The 
exhibitors by invitation represent many 
eastern cities and states. 
. + * 

On the screen is a portrait of a young 
woman with fan and Spanish shaw! by 
Mr. Edward H. Weston. It is charming 
in pose and tonal values. Besides, it is 
what one could well imagine to be a 
sketch of an interesting old man, curi- 
ously peering out of the frame. This is 
by Louis Fleckinstein. On the same 
screen W. G. Hudson shows an entrance 
to a picturesque old building, the sort 
that suggests possibilities to the artist. 
It has inspired this artist photographer 
to give it the same sketchy treatment. 
Arnold Genthes’ figures, one in costume 
and two in draperies, show wonderful 
grace of line and pose. The head of 
Mrs. Wilson is charming and a portrait 
of Paderewski has much dignity and 
even nobility. Bianca Conti of San 
Francisco exhibits a head of a woman 
that suggests Velasquez with that mas- 
ter’s rare dignity and simplicity. The 
mother and child by the same photog- 
rapher is lovely in spirit and composition 
and again reminds one of a master’s 
madonna. Eugene Hutchinson of Chi- 
cago has a portrait with the qualities of 
a portrait in oils. The still life of nas- 
turtiums by this photographer on the 
south wall is full of color and his curi- 
ous, interested group of women in quaint 
costume has fine spacing and unusually 
well balanced composition. 

* * * 

Karl Stross of New York in No. 14 
suggests Corot in atmosphere, motion 
and composition. Clarence White. New 
York, shows several prints which are 
decorative and have depth of color. 
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Anne Brigman of Oakland has chosen 
fantastic subjects with tragedy expressed 
in the diminutive figures. Rudolf Duhr- 
koop, Germany, has a head of a laugh- 
ing girl, photographed with fine sim- 
plicity, also an attractive one of gypsy 
type. Alice Boughton, New York, shows 
a group in the nude, subtly rendered. 
Dwight Davis, Worcester, Mass., a de- 
ightful little girl with sun shade. This 
is flooded with sunshine. Wilbur 
Porterfield, Buffalo, delights in moon- 
light scenes; three show much decora- 
tive feeling. Paul Lewis Anderson, East 
Orange, N. J., has three snow-scenes 
most interesting in composition. R. J. 
Coleman’s No. 10 is attractive in light 
and shade. Maude Wilson, Palo Alto, 
shows three very subtle prints, one not 
unlike a Japanese print in its simplicity 
of tone and composition. Gertrude 
Kasebier, New York, exhibits a print 
with the qualities of a charcoal sketch. 
Elmer Elsworth’s landscape has good 
cloud effects and dignity in composition. 
Margrethe Mather’s photographs are 
subtle and shadowy. he three beautiful 
nude figures in a group are Imogene 
Cunningham Partridge’s of Seattle. A. 
R. Lindstedt of Los Angeles shows a 
child’s head, well modeled but kept quite 
simple in values. 
* 








* Ox 


I saw no print unworthy of mention. 
Each has a distinguishing quality anc 
collectively present a delightful and en- 
tertaining exhibit. While these exhibits 
remain at the museum there will be lec- 
tures Saturdays at 2 p. m. This after- 
noon, Miss Esther Crawford will speak 
on “Prints or Color Etchings,’ Charlotte 
Mytton on “Books and _ Bindings,” 
Laura E. D. Mitchell on ‘“Miniatures’’ 
and Edward Henry Weston on “Pictorial 
Photography.” 

x * x 

The first annual competitive exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American painters 
will be held at the museum at Exposi- 
tion Park in March. All entries must 
be in. by February 25. The jury will 
comprise Miss Helena Dunlap, Mr. Ed- 
gar Keller, Mr. Benjamin Brown and 
Mr. William Wendt. 


Pupils of Hensel School in Recital 


Notable among the social events of re- 
cent date and at the same time of specia! 
interest in an artistic way was the an- 
nual mid-winter recital given Thursday 
evening of last week by the pupils. ot 
the Hensel School of Expression. The 
affair was presented at Symphony halt 
in the Blanchard building by the pupils 
from the departments of expression and 
music and an unusually attractive and 
well chosen program was featured. One 
of the best presented of the numbers 
was a scene from “The Piper” given by 
Miss Ella Carleton. A scene was “In- 
gomar” by Miss Alma Meyers was also 
a special feature as was Miss Leah Mc- 
Kee’s “Little God Love and Dickey.” 
Others taking part were Mrs. Blanche 
Allen, Mrs. Gardener P. Hastings, Miss 
Grace Sutherland, Miss Marguerite 
Goodwin, Miss Wilhelmena Giger, Miss 
Maude Raynes, and Miss Marion Tur- 
ner. Two other mid-year events have 
recently been presented by the pupils of 
the Hensel School, a pupils’ studio re- 
cital and a program of one-act plays pre- 
sented by the dramatic class. 
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ry’ WELVE years as lecturer in Ger- 
& man schools and university, and in- 
timate personal acquaintance with many 
Germans, is the basis of Thos. F. A. 
Smith’s claim to speak with authority 
on the influences which have moulded 
the character of modern Germany, the 
home life, education, laws, religion, 
philosophy, army, press, and Kaiser. 
Though he affirms with all sincerity that 
he has no personal animosity against 
any German, and approves the German 
claims of thoroughness and sucess, his 
criticisms are sharp and to the criticized 
will undoubtedly seem mostly insular 
prejudice. But his quotations of official 
criminal statistics are truly startling. 

Of the government he says, “The 
state is in reality the monarch, and the 
few score men who conceive and direct 
the policy of the country.” Manhood 
suffrage in electing the reichstag is 
“probably the greatest piece of cyni- 
cism which Bismarck imposed on Ger- 
many and the world....The reichstag 
has no power in determining questions 
of national destiny; it is iust as effective 
as a first class debating society....neith- 
er the Kaiser nor his ministers are re- 
sponsible to the nation as represented 
in the reichstag....On the whole, Ger- 
mans have unbounded confidence in the 
state and this trust is based on solid 
experience.” 

Nietzsche and Treitschke he consid- 
ers less the formers, than the able ex- 
ponents of the worship of force and ex- 
aggerated egoism which were already 
becoming the predominant trait of the 
German individual and nation. Kaiser 
Wilhelm is the incarnation of the Ger- 
man national character, says this writer. 
The center of the Kaiser’s universe is 
the Kaiser himself, and his romantic 
ardent nature has led him to imagine 
himself the center of the universe. “Con- 
sidering myself as God’s instrument, I 
shall pay no attention to the views and 
opinions of the day....I look on my 
country as a talent entrusted to me by 
my God. Those who will help me in 
this work I will heartily welcome. Those 
who oppose me I will smash.” He also 
announces that his chief duty is to add 
to this talent. “Freedom of thought, 
freedom in religion, and freedom for 
scientific research—that is the liberty I 
wish for the German people—but not 
the liberty to govern themselves, badly 
as they like....The soldier must not 
have his will, but you must all have one 
will, and that is my will.’ Treitschke 
applied to Germany as a nation Nietz- 
sche’s philosophy of the individual su- 
perman. All teachers of history are his 
students or disciples and he consistent- 
ly and continuously taught hatred, con- 
tempt and distrust of England. Bern- 
hardi’s works are of value only as an out- 
spoken statement of real German senti- 
ment. They were criticized by the of- 
ficial class as a base betrayal of this. 
“Social democracy” he considers as 
much, if not more, to blame than mili- 
tarism for the great immorality of the 
common people. Like all partisan writ- 
ers he is convinced of the absolute hon- 
esty and correctness of his own coun- 
try and the guilt and duplicity of its op- 
ponent. (“The Soul of Germany.” By 
Thomas F. A. Smith, Late English Lec- 
turer in the University of Erlangen, Ba- 
varia. Geo. H. Doran & Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Voice from the Crowd” 


After asking forty men who could at 
all points come up to the definition, 
“minister of the Gospel, of any evangeli- 
cal denomination, who have been mark- 
edly successful in the special work of 
the Christian ministry,” the Yale Cor- 
poration, which had the duty of appoint- 
ing to “The Lyman Beecher Lecture- 
ship on Preaching,” chose in the year 
1915 a layman for the task. Its members 
are to be congratulated on the choice of 
so able and suggestive a Christian think- 
er as George Wharton Pepper. The six 
lectures which are bound in one volume 
under the title. “A Voice from the 
Crowd,” are scholarly in texture and yet 
sensitively alive to all the issues of to- 
day. Mr. Pepner is not by any means a 
theoretic pacifist: his theology is too 
vitally Christian for such a position. “I 
hear a few earnest souls suggesting that 
the war will do great things for the 
world.” be remarks in his second lecture, 
The Fatherhood of God. They forget 
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that the world is served not by events 
but men. The real question is whether 
men will turn in such horror from tke 
hell of war that they will be content 
with nothing but the peace of God. Nor 
is it a question whether other men wil! 
act thus but whether you and I w. 
Will this great convulsion of human + 
ure leave you and me unchanged? I do 
not mean to ask whether our sensibili- 
ties will be aroused or whether our sym- 
pathies are being mildly stirred. The in- 
guiry is whether we are to be born 
again.” This is nobly put, and from the 
true religious base. There are numerous 
good things in the chapter, ‘Revelation 
Through Contact.” Dealing with the 
heavy burdens laid upon _ preachers, 
where laymen do little or nothing to 
help them, the essayist remarks: ‘“In- 
difference to religious education in the 
home and its absence from multitudes 
of schools usually result in furnishing 
to the preacher a congregation unin- 
structed in the fundamentals of religion. 
We expect him, almost unaided, to 
gather his congregation together, to 
open their minds to the acceptance of 
religious truths, to educate them, to 
counsel them, to exhort them and to 
keep them in the way of righteousness.” 
As a delicate and decisive diagnosis 
of the religious situation today, this law- 
yer-layman’s book deserves hearty com- 
mendation. (“A Voice from the Crowd.” 
By George Wharton Pepper. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, Bullock’s.) 


“The Stirrup Latch” 


Here is another Southern story con- 
taining a refreshing plot and several 
good characters. The title is derived 
from the main entrance to “Little Sun- 
shine,” Ciceley’s home, which gate had 
one of those old-fashioned clanging stir- 
rup-latches, which heralded the approach 
of visitors. Ciceley, like many mothers, 
after the death of her husband, almost 
obliterates herself in her worship of her 
daughters, who, to be sure, are very 
fair. This, as always, makes them selfish 
and ashamed of her shabby appearance. 
And Julia, her old-time chum and cousin, 
returning from England with her son. 
discovers this condition of affairs, and 
in the solution of the problem lies the 
chief plot of the romance. Ciceley’s old- 
time lover, “Jim,” who was “turned 
down” when young, but, since she be- 
came a widow has proposed periodically 
to the charming woman, and all this 
time has constituted himself a guardian 
angel to Ciceley and the girls, Lucille 
and Sylvia, surreptitiously “piecing out” 
their income. One can but wish a better 
fate for Julia. who is by far the finest 
character in the story, than being left a 
wealthy and vivacious widow. She loved 
“Tim,” when young, as fondly as he did 
Ciceley, but “nothing doing,” and when 
she returns with hopes, he is still as fool- 
ish. There is subtle ironv in this story. 
(‘The Stirrup Latch.” By Sidnev Mc- 
Call. Little, Brown & Co. Bullock’s.) 


Development of “Burkeses Amy” 


Tulia M. Lipnman has added another 
volume of optimism to the “Martha” 
books. This time it is a charming bit 
of undeveloped femininity from the lux- 
urious home of a Fifth avenne multi- 
millionaire who comes to her own 
through choosing to live with her 
“Daddy” in one of the poorer districts 
of New York rather than go abroad with 
her wealthy Grandfather Guthrie. There 
she became not “Alexander Guthrie’s 
granddaughter,” to whom a_considera- 
tion was given, that she had not earned, 
but “merely one of the crowd, with no 
more chances than the poorest of them 
all.’ This greatest of character tests 
develops her innate sweetness. with the 
added value of strength. But many 
puzzling things present themselves in 
the social scheme of Craigen street, in 
contrast to Fifth avenve: Why Boris, 
true philosopher who “alwavs saw the 
bright side. or if a bright side were in- 
visible, taking it on trust,” in her hum- 
bler walk of life should snffer from 
wounded pride at being avoided and re- 
ttrn the action: whv “poverty poor 
Nora. a shop girl” with pride, should 
stand un “and refuse to take thines 
when they were offered her—things she 
needed—perfectly good things right out 
of the store; why that Graham chap, 
starving in silence and not knowing 
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“The ONLY fully illustrated book of Western flowers.”—Argo- 


naut, San Francisco. 


All Booksellers 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Write Your Own Will 


Our blank Will forms suggest in outline what you need 


to say. 


A copy of this form will be furnished or mailed free on 


request. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


German American Bank 


Savings—Commercial—Trust 


Service 


when he was beaten should refuse an 
invitation to call; why going to school 
was a “cinch” among the girls down 
there and marked social distinction; 
why “Daddy” found them interesting to 
“study” and called them “human docu- 
ments.” It seems too bad to discover 
that plain, manly John Graham is a “lost 
Lord Denslow” in order that Amy may 
not displease her grandfather by marry- 
ing a common, ordinary poor man. 
Genitts may lurk in bare attics but in 
America no one cares for the title. With 
this innocuous exception “Burkeses 
Amy” and her Craigen friends are cheer- 
fully entertaining companions. (“Burk- 
eses Amy.” By Julia M. Lippman. 
Henry Holt & Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Closed Doors” 


In this little volume Margaret Pres- 
cott Montague gives a number of inter- 
esting studies of deaf and blind children 
at a state school. She describes, with 
a sympathetic pen from intimate knowl- 
edge the friendships and adventures of 
these handicapped fractions of human- 
ity, and reveals in these touching little 
stories how disease at times brings out 
what is fresh and original and new 
strengths in character. She shows how 
deaf children build up new imagery and 
develop a naming power really poetic, 
and proves how much superior the new 
articulation and lip reading are to the 
slow hand method for the deaf. The 
stories run from humorous to pathetic. 
The superintendent of the school says: 
“If I had my way I would hang, draw 
and quarter parents who have blind or 
deaf children and do not put them in 
schools.” Mention is also made of how 
a state school’s usefulness is injured by 
the politicians, in not having sufficient 
funds or expert specialists in attendance. 
(“Closed Doors.” By Margaret Pres- 
cott Montague. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Buliock’s.) 


“The Glad Hand” 


In a neat, although paper, binding 
comes a booklet by Humphrey J. Des- 
mond, called “The Glad Hand.” It com- 
prises a series of aphoristic essays of a 
page or more in length, on a large va- 
riety of subjects. Mr. Desmond is not 
a novice at this sort of thing, having 


‘preceded this with two similar publica- 


tions. He has learned the valuable les- 
son of condensation and presents his 
ideas in concise form, though not too ab- 
breviated for pleasant reading. The main 
value of such a book lies in its provoca- 
tion to thought on the part of the read- 
er. The book wherein the author does 
all the thinking is of much less value. 
In “The Glad Hand” the writer leaves 
the reader mentally stimulated and in a 
pleasant atmosphere of optimism. (“The 
Glad Hand.” By Humphrey J. Des- 
mond. A. C. McClurg & Co. Bullock’s.) 


‘ “Just For Two” 

Acting on the principle that it is 
harder to cook for two persons than for 
a large family, with the probabilities 
that the cook has, also, had less experi- 
ence, Amelie Langdon several years ago 


SEVENTH AND SPRING STREETS 


LOS ANGELES 


compiled “Just for Two,’ a book of 
dainty receipts which has had a consid- 
erable success and which is now brought 
out in its fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged. As its title indicates it is a 
cook book designed for use in families 
which are just starting and seems like- 
ly to smooth rough places ja domestic 
economy. (“Just for Two,” compiled by 
Amelie Langdon. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


Magazines for the Month 

Donald Lowrie, well known in Cali- 
fornia through his lectures on prison 
conditions, projects himself into the 
penitentiary fight in New York state 
through an article entitled “What I 
know About Sing Sing” in the Forum 
for February. “The Men of 1916,” one 
of those discussions supposed to be writ- 
ten at a far distant future date. in this 
case 1967, is the longest contribution to 
the magazine. It is anonymous. Other 
articles, stories and poems are “Glas- 
tonbury” by Stephen H. Hewitt, “The 
Man of Mystery” by Edwin Bjorkman. 
“Frank Harris: His Book” by Michael 
Monahan, “That Night J Danced” by 
Wilton Agnew Barrett, “The Aesthetic 
Struggle in America” by Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright, “I Come!” by Henry 
B. Rankin. “General Alvaro Obregon’ 
bv Carlo de Fornaro, “Arthur Davison 
Ficke’s ‘Chats on Jananese Prints’ a 
Review” by Arnold Genthe and Her- 
bert Spencer’s “Postscript” to “The 
Man vs. the State” with comments by 
David Jayne Hill, 


“Working up the Case Against Presi- 
dent Wilson” is the title of a symposium 
taken from various papers by Current 
Opinion this month, of the president’s 
chances of re-election. Senator Stone, 
called the man who holds the reins of 
our foreign policv. also forms the sub- 
ject of an interesting article. The mag- 
azine contains the customary highly in- 
teresting collection of comments upon 
domestic and international affairs and 
the various activities of mankind. 


Watercolorists take up much of the 
space in the International Studio fox 
February. The work of George Clau- 
sen, R. A., is discussed by Arthur Red- 
die and the frontispiece is a colorful 
bit of his entitled “Mount’s Bay——Even- 
ing.” Patty Aberigh-Mackay writes of 
a sketching tour in the Kashmir Valley, 
illustrating the article with a number 
of her sketches. two of them colored 
reproductions of her watercolors. There 
are also examples of the work of Mav- 
rogordato. Of chief interest to Ameri- 
can readers are a review of New York’s 
Winter Academy, 1915-1916, by W. H. 
deB. Nelson and notes on “American 
Art at the Chicago Institute” by L. C. 
Driscoll. Willard Huntington Wright 
considers the work of Paul Cezanne. 


Horse meat as an article of human 
food gives Paul Pierce occasion for 
editorial comment in the National Food 
Magazine for February. There are sev- 
eral contributions along the line of cul- 
inary topics, together with news and 
suggestions for women’s clubs. 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 


HINGS are looking up in tennis 


hereabouts and today there starts 
on the Virginia courts a midwinter 
tournament which will bring together 
many notables of the game. It is to be 
a short tournament, with the finals Tues- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, if weather 
permits of such quick playing. Much 
interest attaches to the possibility that 
Maurice McLoughlin, former national 
champion, may meet George Church, 
former Princeton star, in the men’s 
singles finals. Church has been show- 
ing great tennis since he arrived in Cali- 
fornia. With Winnie Mace as his part- 
ner he defeated McLoughlin and Bundy 
at Midwick and last week he won the 
Coronado tournament. Bundy will play 
at the beach, but probably only in the 
doubles. Roland Roberts, Elia Fot- 
trell and Carl Gardner of San Francisco 
will participate and it is possible that 
Willie Johnston, national champion, will 
be able to run down from the north. 
Sinsabaugh, Wayne, Browne and other 
local experts are entered and there is a 
long list for the women’s singles and 
doubles. Incidentally, the Virginia 
tournament may bring the question of 
the amateur status of McLoughlin and 
Bundy to a head. The United States 
Lawn Tennis Association has held its 
annual meeting, installed new officers 
and adjourned, carefully avoiding any 
mention of the most debated question ot 
recent tennis seasons. McLoughlin and 
Bundy have opened their sporting goods 
store here and their playing in a tourna- 
ment may be the signal for action in 
the east. However, the proposal to dis- 
bar the two men seems to have been 
little more popular among followers of 
the game in the east than in the west. 


“At Home” at Altadena Country Club 

Altadena Country Club is “at home” 
to golfers today, holding its annual in- 
vitation tournament, at which more than 
a hundred players are expected. The 
program calls for thirty-six hole medal 
play, with prizes to the players having 
best gross and best net scores for thirty- 
six holes and to those who turn in the 
best cards for the morning and after- 
noon rounds, both gross and net. Alta- 
dena also is scheduled for a team match 
with San Gabriel today on the former’s 
course, 


Poloists Gathering at Coronado 

Polo players are gathering at Coro- 
nado for practice preceding the annual 
tournament at that winter resort, to be 
held March 1 to March 20 and the game 
will not be played at Midwick, except 
for informal practice, for several weeks. 
Already, Carlton Burke has gone south, 
shipping his ponies by water and Bob- 
bie Neustadt and Reggie Weiss are ex- 
pected to follow him shortly. The Riv- 
erside poloists also are sending their 
ponies to Coronado. Among the polo- 
ists who are now at Coronado or who 
are expected within a few days are 
Thomas Le Boutillier, Col. Fleischman, 
J. Langford Stack, Clifford Weatherwax, 
Robert Johnson, E. Q. MecVitty, L. B. 
Harrison, S. H. Velie, Julius Fleishman, 
Carlton Burke, Robert Neustadt, Reggie 
Weiss, Marry Weiss, Hugh Drury, H. 
Ga Pattees Alvin Untermeyer, i, lett, 
F. D. Hudson. Riverside has made an 
offer to San Mateo which indicates that 
Northern and Southern California may, 
after all, clash this year. Riverside has 
sent a special invitation to San Mateo 
to be represented by a team in the cit- 
rus city’s tournament and has offered 
to return the courtesy by sending a Riv- 
erside team north. 


Medal Play at Annandale 


Annandale’s midseason golf taurna- 
ment is to start next Tuesday, when the 
qualifying round of 18 holes medal play, 
64 to qualify, will be held. Subsequent 
match play will be one round each week; 
one-half difference in handicap in holes 
up. President A. E. Edwards has do- 
nated a cup for the event and there will 
be additional prizes for runner-up and 
players winning first three rounds. 


Church Wins in Fine Form 

Displaying his top form, which is al- 
most equal to that of any tennis player 
in the country, George Church, the for- 
mer Princeton player, won the Coro- 
nado winter tournament by defeating 
Roland Roberts, the San Francisco boy 
wonder, in the finals, 6-2, 6-1, 9-7. 
Church is an erratic performer, but at 
his best he seems deserving of a far 
higher ranking than that of number 
nine accorded him by the tennis author- 
ities. However, he is not always at his 


best. Roberts is a strong young player 
and the victory of the eastern man by 
such a decisive score indicates that the 
California climate has been beneficial 
to Church. Roberts was off in his side- 
line shots until the last set, while his 
opponent was unexpectedly steady. In 
one set, the second, Church made but 
two errors, driving one ball out and 
netting another. Florence Sutton has 
become the permanent possessor of the 
Coronado trophy for women, her third 
victory being over Mrs. William Wid- 
dowson, 6-4, “6-8, 6-3. Church and Mace 
won the men’s doubles from Browne 
and Wayne, 6-3, 6-0, 2-6, 6-4. Mrs. Wid- 
dowson and Miss McConnochie defeat- 
ed Miss Sutton and Mrs. Kearne, 6-2, 
6-3 in the finals for the women’s dou- 
bles. The finals of the mixed doubles 
were not completed. 


Long Beach Golf Course Crowded 

Virginia Country Club, designed to 
accommodate fifty golfers on its course, 
cared for more than twice that number 
last Saturday and Sunday and held one 
of the most successful invitation tourna- 
ments of the winter. One hundred and 
twenty-five golfers teed off in the first 
round, Saturday, when a heavy fog, 
coupled with a rather slow course, re- 
sulted in the making of such high scores 
that many cards were not turned in. 
E. S. Armstrong, the Pacific coast cham- 
pion, had the best 36-hole gross score 
of the day, 149. Harold S. Cook had the 
best 18-hole gross, 70. A. M. Goodhue 
and Robin Skelley tied for the best 36- 
hole net score, 144, and in the play-off, 
Sunday, Goodhue won. Best 18-hole 
net was made by P. Wold. Sunday, the 
Virginia staged a 36-hole match handi- 
cap, best ball foursome, which was won 
by Morris Phillips and W. W. Camp- 
bell. 


Notes from Bookland 


Putnams have published a volume en- 
titled “Curiosities in Proverbs,’ a collec- 
tion of unusual adages, maxims, aphor- 
isms, phrases, and other popular dicta 
from many lands, by Dwight E. Marvin. 
This book opens with a chapter on the 
folk sayings of the world, with special 
reference to their origin, growth, and 
variety, and their importance in reveal- 
ing the ideals and moral standards of 
the people who use them. There are 
more than two thousand folk sayings 
translated from more than seventy Jan- 
guages and dialects. The volume is not 
a mere compilation, but also a study ot 
proverb lore which shows the real sig- 
nificance of the sayings of the peopie, 
and the reason for their repetition from 
one generation to another. There is an 
alphabetical and topical index whereby 
the location of any particular proverb 
may be readily ascertained. 

Miss Katharine Susannah Prichard, 
whose novel, “The Pioneers,’ won the 
Hodder & Stouchton $5000 prize for the 
best story of early Australia, was born 
at Levuka, Fiji, where her father, R. H. 
Prichard, a well-known Australian 
writer, lived for many years before the 
islands became a crown colony. He was 
editor of the Fiji Times, and during the 
tribal wars was an officer in the native 
constabulary. His wife, who was Aus- 
tralian born, was a daughter of the late 
Simon Lovat Fraser, of County Clare, 
Ireland. When Miss Prichard was three 
years old her parents left Fiji. 

Although “Held to Answer” 
Clark Macfarlane’s first novel, he is the 
author of “Those Who Have Come 
Back,” a book containing the true biog- 
raphies of a group of unfortunate men 
and women who have been rehabilitated. 
While the plot of “Held to Answer” is 
imaginary and the characters his own 
creation, Mr. Macfarlane has based many 
of the incidents in his novel on his own 
experiences as railroad clerk, actor and 
preacher. Problems analogous to those 
which confronted the preacher-hero of 
Winston Churchill’s “The Inside of the 
Cup’ have to be dealt with by John 
Hampstead, the hero whom Mr. Mac- 
arlane has created, and besides there is 
the allurement of Marien Dounay, the 
beautiful actress, for the intrepid young 
preacher to overcome. Little, Brown & 
Co. had a large advance sale to the book 
rade. The publication date was Febru- 
ary 9. 

Don Marquis, author of the recent 
book of verse, “Dreams and Dust,” has 
been reviewing his reviewers—paying his 
good-humored respects to those who 
did, and those who did not, like his 
“Dreams and Dust.” The review of re- 
viewers closes with the following: “Ere 
yet the crocus comes again, and the red- 
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Train Service Re-established 


Saturday the 19th 


On Saturday morning the Santa 
Fe will re-establish its passenger 
train service between 


Los Angeles and 
San Diego 


LEAVING LOS ANGELES 


8:10 a. m. 
9:10 a. m. 
1:15 p.m. 
3:00 p. m. 
11:59 pim: 


Santa Fe City Office, 334 So. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night~-60941— Main 738 
Santa Fe Station—A5130-—Main 8225 
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Gasoline 


Wherever you see this 
sign, in front of garages 
or at our SERVICE 
STATIONS, you know 
you can get Red Crown, 
the straight refinery gas- 
oline — not a mixture. 


Standard Oil 
Company 
(California] 

Use 
ZEROLENE, the Standard Oil 
for Moter Cars 


Tops 


To Fit Any Car. Tops Recovered, Bevel Plate and Celluloid Curtain Lighis; 


Seat Covers (Top Lining to match), Seat Cushions Rebuilt; 


Touring, 


Roadster and Raceabout Bodies; Mechanical Overhauling and Remodel- 
ing; Starting and Lighting Systems; Painting and Monograms. 


GEORGE R. BENTEL COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO BENTEL & MACKEY 


1035 South Grand Ave. 
COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 


flecked blackbird pipes his greeting to 
the April angleworm, we shall have re- 
viewed a hundred more of our reviewers. 
Three or four of them deserve a column 
each; the thought shows the sweetness 
of our heart, the charity of our nature; it 
is more space than many of them give 
us.” 

Barry Pain is called the greatest liv- 
ing exponent of the short story as a 
form of art. His “Collected Tales” is 
the first volume in a series which will 


eventually comprise a selection of this 
author’s best work, drawn from his en- 
tire writings. The stories in it are, with 
two exceptions, published in this coun- 
try for the first time. 

McClurg & Co. announce a third vol- 
ume dealing with the further adven- 
tures of Tarzan, the ape-man, to be 
called “The Beasts of Tarzan.” The 
Tarzan stories have elicited more pub- 
lic approval than anything else this 
house has issued for the last decade. 





ITH but one outstanding excep- 


tion this has been an up and down 
week in all the active securities on the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. The sin- 
gularity is Home Telephone Company 
common, which has been a consistent 
gainer and which now stands at better 
than $25, an advance of three points 
within a week. The general trend of 
opinion on the exchange seems to be 
that the demand for Home Telephone 
common presages some sort of a con- 
solidation of the two telephone com- 
panies here, probably by the Home ab- 
sorbing the local business of the Pacific 
and the Bell interests controlling the 
consolidated concern. Despite the rise 
in common, Home Telephone preferred 
has been softer, the idea prevailing 
among brokers that the price is being 
forced down to obtain small holdings ot 
speculators. 


Los Angeles Investment is another in- 
dustrial stock which has attracted much 
attention. Early in the week it was off, 
owing to unexpectedly light demand. but 
later regained its quotation of 72 cents 
and was a heavy trader. Home Tele- 
phone and Los Angeles Investment were 
the objects of practically all the trading 
jn the industrial lists. Bank stocks were 
quiet and no bond sales of importance 
were consummated. 


Fluctuations were especially felt by 
the mine securities. A decided weaken- 
ing of the principal Oatman stocks, Tom 
Reed, United Eastern and Big Jim, was 
evident at times. Big Jim lost more 
than five points. Ivanhoe and Jerome 
Oatman likewise dropped a little, but on 
the other hand Lucky Boy, Fessenden 
and Boundry Cone were gainers. Cali- 
fornia Hills, a low-priced stock, con- 
tinued firm at 2 cents. Consolidated 
Mines was active at 4% cents. 


Union Oi! and Associated Oil were 
barely firm. The legal troubles which 
seem to be ahead for Union have not 
been felt in the quotations of that stock 
but trading has been less active. The 
proposal of a new voting trust for the 
majority stockholders of Union, to do 
away with the plan of control now exer- 
cised by the Stewart interests through 
holding companies, created something of 
a stir which was augmented by the ap- 
pearance of the annual report of Presi- 
dent Lyman Stewart in which he ap- 
realed to stockholders to stand by him 
in the fight which is being waged by 
John Garrigues, former treasurer, for 
control of the company. It is proposed 
that the voting trust continue for seven 
years. 


Banks and Bankers 


Commenting on business conditions 
in Los Angeles the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank in its last com- 
mercial letter says: “All our merchants 
report that general trade conditions 
have improved since the first of the year, 
although they are not yet up to the 
average. We are at last partaking of 
the prosperity which the east is enjoy- 
ing The outlook for all local 
lines of business is much more cheerful 
at present than it has been for many a 
day. With mercantile interests im- 
proved, with the farming community 
prosperous, the railroads in better con- 
dition, real estate will undoubtedly take 
on considerable activity at advancing 
prices from present levels.” 


Turther allied borrowing in the United 
States this summer is looked for by 
New York financiers. First steps al- 
ready have been taken. It is believed 
that the new allied loan, when it comes, 
will take the form of a collateral issue 
which would appeal to thousands of in- 
vestors who hesitated over the Anglo- 
French bonds and would have the sec- 
ondary benefit of checking the steady 
dribble of American bonds and stocks 
from Europe to this country. The size 
of the loan will be measured, probably, 
by the absorptive power of American in- 
vestors rather than by the arbitrary lim- 
itations of the borrowing of the allied 
nations. The floating of another loan 
would, it 1s believed, be an effectual an- 
swer to the anxious question in the 
east as to whether war orders are to 
continue. 
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Stock and Bond Briefs 


In its annual report for 1915, just 
made public, the Union Oil Company 
sounds an optimistic note when it says, 
“Fuel sales in 1916 should be consider- 
ably larger than in 1915, while the re- 
fined output will probably be maintained 
and increased....In the year 1916 trans- 
portation earnings will probably be larg- 
er on account of the anticipated greater 
movement of fuel oil and reduced oper- 
ating expenses by reason of the new 
steamships coming into operation. It 
is anticipated that the net profit for 1916 
wili be more than 10 per cent on the 
capital stock. A dividend was paid Jan- 
vary 25, 1916, of $1.50 a share and divi- 
dends from the current year’s profits 
may be expected by the stockholders as 
conditions warrant.” 


Pacific Mail Steamship stock, al- 
though that concern is practically out 
of business, has been experiencing a de- 
cided advance recently, selling as high 
as $17. Its par value is $5. The con- 
trolling interest, 110,800 shares, owned 
by the Southern Pacific was sold to the 
American International Corporation for 
$12.50 a share and all individual stock- 
holders were offered the opportunity to 
get in at that price, but few accepted. 
The rise is attributed to an appreciation 
of the value of the Pacific Mail’s good 
will, The Southern Pacific did not re- 
ceive a cent for the steamship companys 
good will but merchants in the Orient 
are said to have a regard for the Pa- 
cific Mail, the oldest American line on 
this ocean, which attaches a money 
value just to the flag of the company 
and really represents an asset. No more 
new actual assets have been discovered 
by the new controlling corporation, 


Extension of six months has been 
granted the Rock Island on the $7,500,- 
000 of 6 per cent notes it issued in 
March, 1914. The notes were due April 
1. The extension is on the same 6 per 
cent basis. 


Maxwell Motor Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on 
first preferred stock, payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 10. 


_ Stockholders of the Aetna Explosives 
Company, Inc., have voted to change the 
common stock from stock with a par 
value of $1,000 a share to stock without 
par value. The approval of this meas- 
ure by the stockholders is taken to in- 
dicate the success of new financing 
which the company has arranged for. 

United States Steel common and pre- 
ferred stock is the most widely dis- 
tributed security in the world, accord- 
ing to brokers. Persons in every na- 
tion, possession, principality and de- 
pendency have had some of the stock— 
even China, Japan, Africa, Algeria, Brit- 
ish India, Chile, Egypt, Gibraltar, 
Greece, Luxemburg, Malta, Morocco, 
Peru, Serbia, Turkey and the West In- 
dies. 

Pan-American Petroleum and Steam- 
boat Company of New York has filed 
a charter with the Delaware state de- 
partment setting the company’s capital- 
ization at $150,000,000. The filing tax 
was $7,600. 


“Maria Again” 

Really giving a clever satire on the 
sort of frothy woman her Maria is, Mrs. 
John Lane has continued the interesting 
discourses of that vapid individual in 
“Maria Again,” wherein are traced her 
experiences in and opinions of society. 
The caustic and witty conversation is a 
sincere expression of what such a wom- 
an would say and think and many times 
what she says is just what ordinary per- 
sons have often hesitated to admit think- 
ing; for instance, when she asks “I won- 
der what becomes of wedding presents?” 
Maria believes the evidence of true 
greatness is to have your picture in the 
papers but she holds such a vast num- 
ber of similar beliefs that it is better to 
let the reader follow her biography and 
personally select the most appealing. 
Doubtless, many of her comments on her 
friends will find application in almost 
any circle of life. The book is a sequel 
to “According to Maria.” (“Maria 
Again.” By Mrs. John Lane. John 
Lane Co. Bullock’s.) 
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Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


M ANY fire insurance agency changes 
4 have been made in Los Angeles in 
the last six weeks. Adolphus & Mc- 
Clary, who have been representing the 
Arizona, have added the Sterling and 
Hamburg-Bremen to their list and have 
moved to larger offices. John Topham 
& Co. have added the Northern of New 
York. The Janss Investment Co. has 
put in the Sterling. A. J. O. Korbel, 
who has been representing the American 
Central, has become insurance manager 
of the J. W. Kays Co. He will continue 
to represent the American Central. A 
change has been made in the firm of 
Skitmore, Stepper & Lockhart, Mr. Skit- 
more retiring. Hereafter the firm will be 
known as Lockhart & Stepper. To its 
other companies it has added the Scotch 
Underwriters. R. E. LoRenty has been 
made insurance manager of the Union 
Realty Co., succeeding H. C. Swindeli, 
who is now special agent for the County 
Fire Insurance Co. 


George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has issued to shareholders of that 
company a brief review of the fiscal 
year 1915, in which he calls attention to 
the satisfactory showing and _ steady 
progress of the Los Angeles concern. 
The caution which is exercised in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Pacific Mu- 
tual may be judged from this paragraph 
from the president’s report: “During 
the past year the company carried a 
much larger cash balance than usual, 
owing to the peculiar financial condition 
of the country, and in view of this the 
statements are exceedingly satisfactory, 
as notwithstanding the large amount 
thus carried, the average rate of inter- 
est on our mean invested funds was in- 
creased over the past year, and prob- 
ably no company in the business in this 
country has made a better showing in 
this respect than our own.” 


No February meeting of the Los An- 
geles Fire Underwriters’ Association 
has yet been called. The association 
now has seventy qualified broker mem- 
bers and has recently added three names 
to its list of active or agent members, 
T. M. Miller Co., Fred E. Vincent and 
I. Dornberger. 


1. J. Muma, Los Angeles general 
agent of the Aetna Life and president 
of the Los Angeles Life Underwriters’ 
Association, has returned from New 
York, where he went on business. Ow- 
ing to the absence of Mr. Muma no Feb- 
ruary meeting of the life association 
was held. The next meeting will be 
March 6. 


Arthur P. Huntingdon and A. S. The- 
berge, local superintendents of the 
Metropolitan Life, are two other insur- 
ance men just back from New York, 
where they attended a convention of 
Metropolitan superintendents. They 
were accompanied by W. C. Shaw, Long 
Beach superintendent of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Los Angeles was third in the semi- 
annual contest conducted by the various 
local Life Underwriters’ Associations ot 
Pacific coast cities for increased mem- 
hership. The local organization gained 
five members in the last six months ot 
1915. San Francisco won the Pacific 
coast membership cup with an increase 
of 29. Tacoma was second with 20. 
However, Los Angeles still has a large 
lead in active members with 197, against 
146 for Seattle, 121 for San Francisco, 
62 for Sacramento, 58 for Portland and 
35) ton lacoma: 

For the purpose of checking ali appli- 
cations for automobile insurance, there- 
by maintaining manual rates, the Pacific 
Coast Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference has determined to establish a 
rating bureau with headquarters in San 
Francisco. The bureau is to be under 
the supervision of C. S. Pearson, secre- 
tary of the conference. Another bureau 
probablv wil be established to handle ail 
loss adjustments and aid the conference 
in the drastic campaign it proposes to 
push against the high ratio of theft loss 
on the Pacific coast. 


Charles R. Simpson of San Francisco, 
Pacific coast manager “of the Casualty 
Company of America, who was serious- 
ly injured in an automobile accident 
near this city about a month ago, has 
sufficiently recovered from his injur- 
ies to permit of his returning to his du- 
ties in the north. 

Charles L. Moore, Jr., in charge of 
the San Francisco office of the South- 
ern Surety Company, was a local visitor 
this week. 
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“The Trojan Women” at Cumnock Hall 

Etripides’ “The Trojan Women,” will 
be produced at Cumnock Hall next 
Thursday evening, under the direction of 
Reginald Pole. The play is one of the 
most powerful of the greatest psycholo- 
gist among the Greek dramatists, and 
has acquired especial significance of late 
because it is the first play adequately 
treating the suffering which war causes 
to women. The stage in Thursday 
night’s production will be in three 
levels, and stone benches will be the 
oniy stage furniture, the backgrounds be- 
ing provided by curtains. The cast is: 
Poseidon, Mary Graham; Pallas Athena, 
Martha Graham; Hecuba, Eva Movius; 
Cassandra, Ivgenia Cunnane; Andro- 
mache, Constance Campbell; Helen, 
Dorothy Hayward; Polyphbius, Eliza- 
beth Jones; Menelaus, Helen Bullard; 
leader of the chorus, Amy Baird; mem- 
bers of the chorus, Martha Graham, 
Mazie Cross, Truexa Mouser, Mary 
Graham, June Chapman, Margaret Con- 
rad, Ynez Gibson, frene Washburn, Cor- 
nelia Brougher; soldiers, Ruby Pascoe, 
Ava Richards. 


“The Dual Alliance” 


Trankly, an improbable romance in- 
tended for consumption when nothing 
but a pretty love story is desired, is 
“The Dual Alliance,’ the latest work 
of Marjorie Benton Cooke, author of 


the extremely popular ‘‘Bambi.” A suc- 
cessful actress and playwright of thirty 
suddenly finds that her life is so barren 
that she does not desire to continue it 
and accordingly sends for her lawyer to 
make her will. He, too, while success- 
ful is dissatished. They decide to form 
“The Dual Alliance” by becoming mar- 
ried and trying to live together purely 
for companionship for six months as a 
sort of a trial of whether they could 
be happy together. While the lawyer 
is busy running for governor of New 
York, and winning, the actress is occu- 
pied with her stage duties, but the au- 
thor allows them a holiday in the Colo- 
rado mountains and finally brings on a 
happy continuation of the trial marriage, 
using as her big scene that situation so 
dear to many feminine writers, a woman 
assisting her husband to political suc- 
cess through an appearance at a pub- 
lic meeting. (“The Dual Alliance.” By 
Marjorie Benton Cooke. Doubleday 
Page & Co. Bullock’s.) 


NEWS GCF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 
Reconstructed Broadway 
pieted. 
_ Barclay McCowan, district attorney of 
Kern county, tried here by appellate court 
in disbarment proceedings. 
Chamber of Commerce announces need 
of more money for its work. 
Los Angeles experiences warmest Ieb- 
ruary weather since 1901. 
California 
_Ocean Shore Railroad soli at San IFran- 
cisco. Western Pacide efficials deny iheir 
road is purchaser. 
_ German Consul and many other persons 
indicted in San Francisco on bomb Plot 
charges, 
San Bernardino and Riverside fail to 
agree on compromise in water litigation. 
P United States 
Lindley M. Garrison resigns as secretary 
of war in Wilson's cabinet. 
Rivers and harbors bill contains ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 appropriations, 
Disastrcus Mississippi river floods in 
south. 
_New York Republicans in state conven- 
tion endeavor to start Root boom. 
Senate considers reports of contemplated 
German aggression in Latin America, 
Foreign 
Russians unier Grand Duke Nicholas 
capture Turkish fortress of Erzerum, 
Germans take several French trenches, 
Premier Asquith announces British 
parliament must vote another large war 
credit. 
Germans declare they will 
armed merchantment of enemies. 
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PERFECT SERVICE 


—and 


“L. A. GAS” 


A Combination That Means Convenience and 
Economy for the Housewife 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Main 8920 Home 10003 


BY STEAMSHIP TO CORONADO BEACH 


A THOROUGHLY DELIGHTFUL TRIP 
ALONG THE SCENIC COAST 


POLO, GOLF, TENNIS, FISHING, MOTORING 


AT CORONADO 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO—AMERICAN PLAN 
John J. Hernan, Manager, H. F. Norcross, Agent 
334 South Spring Street 
Hotel Auto Bus Meets All Steamships at San Diego Wharf 


GET A DIVORCE 


FROM 


That Cranky Old Typewriter 


and buy a good one from 


JOHN W. MACK 21s Mercantile Place 


‘““We Rent ’em, too.”’ And can do Repair Work 
BROADWAY 1139 HOME F-1778 








ee 
BANKING Investment Building 
F or LADIES Broadway 2 Eighth St. 


Our 3% savings acounts with 
checking privileges are enabling 
hundreds of ladies to conduct 
their household and personal af- 
fairs in a business-like manner. 

Paid checks eliminate all 
doubt both as to payment of 
bills and amount paid. 

Interest on these accounts is 
credited monthly on minimum 
balances of $300 and they are 
tax exempt. 

Many ladies find our Banking- 
by-mail service especially con- 
venient. 

Send for booklet, “Banking by 


Mail.” : OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 
GURITY Rust : 
=SAVINGS BAN K For information in regard 


Savings Commercial Trust to space and rates apply at 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank ui LS iS 
THEN GU South cete : the office of Building, on 


Resources over $45,000,000.00 main floor. 
SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


I OWNERS 
a ae cma Main 5647 Home 60127 


ee 


Polytechnic Elementary School 


Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 


SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 


Corner of Catalina and California Sts. PASADENA 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 
JT, ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK yy. ‘i *ROSSHTTH, Cashier” 


: Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


If ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK } HOR AMHOZ, Gis 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
oS E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK Suen Ee ee 


‘S. W. Cor. Third and Spring EE See $500,000; 


_] IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE CHAFFRY, President. 
fh GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
I 4 Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00 aia 


Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


J. E. FISHBURN, P id 5 
JATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA iS. McK BE, Cashion 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Caper 00. 0002005, euros and 





























(‘ OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK WACOM OR OWE caident. 


i : h, Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
#01 South! Spring, Cor. Fourt Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 
re, RUIAMMOND. Gach 
I ANK A ashlier. 
I RST NATIONAL BAN ey Cantal $1,500, ee Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, a 562,664; Deposits 
$20,000,00 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE RING THE ‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE”’ 


$350 () PAYS ALL Los Angeles to 





ae TRANSPORTATION San Bernardino 
EXPENSE Riverside 


Including All Side Trips Redlands 


and 


RESERVED SEAT And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
World-Famed Magnolia Avenue 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


The motorman’s du- 
ties require his en- 
tire attention. Do 
not talk to the mo- 
torman while he is 
operating his car. 


We shall be glad to 

/ fe have you see our new 

= offices, Where smiling 

“Safety First”’ ticket men will tell you 

about the exeellent 

‘three day service to 

Chicago of the Los An- 

geles Limited and Pa- 

cific Limited trains. You 

& will enjoy a journey in 
either over the secnic 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


= : and UNION PACIFIC 
Los Angeles Railway ae ae 


Alexandria Hotel, Sth & Spring 








_ SSeS Se 
—= 


Hotel Del $flonte Del Monte, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA’S PREMIER RESORT 


Open year round. Attractive Fall rates new in effect. Finest 18-Hole Golf Course 

in the West (6300 yards). Turf Greens. Turf Fairways. 

California Championships Held Annually on Del Monte Course 
Forty miles of private auto roads, through medieval forests of pine and cypress, 
including famous 17-mile drive; 126 acres of finest gardens and parks in the world. 
Swimming Tennis Fishing Shooting Polo Golf Horseback Riding 
Exelusive Art Gallery 
Special rates to those remaining for an extended visit. 
For literature and further information address 
CARLOS 8S, STANLEY, Manager. 
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2 nas No. 3 


“Fashion in Footwear —— 


—This Spring more than ever before will Fashion be con- 
sidered First—in Footwear—and the new shoes are as beautiful 
as the new hats—in the ways shoes should be beautiful— 


—But while Fashion is of First Importance—Quality, Fit, and Character of shoe- 
making should not be forgotten—and Bullock’s is glad to again publish the fact that 


Sorosis Shoes Are at Bullock’s 


and Sorosis Shoes are Preeminent 


—Not only in style—but also in Quality and Fit and Character of shoemaking— 
so that women can come to Bullock’s for their 


New Footwear—for Sorosis Footwear—in the styles to which they have been 
accustomed and in other styles that are perhaps so new they have not known of 
them at all—and the women who do come will be welcomed by 


Bullock’s Footwear Service—that 
Adds Value to the Footwear Itse'f 


and helps to give that satisfaction that women desire to receive and that Bullock’s 
desires to give— 


1—Sorosis button boot—an extremely 
practical street boot of patent colt or 
dull calf—price $5.00. 


2—9 inch Sorosis button boot of pearl 
gray or ivory kid, $10.00; of dark 
brown kid, $9.00. 

3—Fine ivory kid Sorosis lace boot, also 


shown in pearl gray, at $10.00; in dark 
brown kid, $9.00. 


4—Sorosis lace boot of patent colt, with 
white kid tops, $6.00; with black cloth 
tops at $5. 


5—Sorosis low heel model, a dressy but- 
ton boot for girls or women, at $5.00. 


6—Dainty blue boot, of dark blue kid, 
with scalloped top and button fly— 
price $10.00. 


7—Fine kid button boot, and so soft and 
easy, with light turned soles, at $5.00. 


8—An attractive Sorosis button boot of 
patent colt with black cloth top and 
piped in white—price $8.00. Also 
shown in lace—$8.00. 











